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Back Copies of 


School Aetivities 


We are closing out several hundred 
miscellaneous back copies of School 
Activities, twenty copies—our selec- 
tion—for two dollars, cash with or- 
der. Several books would not bring 
you more usable and inspiring mate- 
rial at several times the cost. Order 


promptly. 
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BOT On 


This month we are saddened by the pass- 


ing of Dr. Walter R. Smith. To the edu- 
cational field—particularly that of educa- 
tional sociology—he left outstanding ac- 
complishments as a teacher, writer, and phil- 
osopher. To his friends he left the beau- 
tiful memory of a man thoroughly adjusted. 
His name off the list of members of our 
Advisory Board is but one of the ways in 
which he will be missed. 

In a large southwestern university, on the 
basis of salaries paid, one football coach is 
worth two presidents and four protessoes, 
Maybe he is! Maybe!! 


Nine city schools, hearing that twenty- 
two students in a neighboring mountain high 
school had never been inside a barber shop, 
heard a radio, or seen a movie, invited them 
in for a free haircut, a turkey dinner, and 
a movie-radio party. Valuable to both 
groups. 

Hitch-hiking is unjustifiable, dangerous, 
and contrary to the laws of several states. 
It is “bad business” for ali concerned. Why 
not promote an appropriate education 
against it in your assembly and home room 
programs? 

Just recently the French government es- 
tablished an “Undersecretary for Leisure 
Time and Sport,” whose duty is to help the 
masses to find “both the joy of living and 
the significance of their new dignity.” The 
media of this program will be travel, music, 
reading, theater-attendance, sports, and 
other activities. Naturally, when this pro- 
gram finds its way into the schools, as it 
certainly will, it will have a wholesome ef- 
fect on the formal and bookish “teaching for 
cultural living.” 

You are now photographing groups for 
the yearbook. If any member of any of 
these groups looks at the camera, your pic- 
ture is too amateurish to be included. 

Representative Dorgan, the sponsor of 
the original bill, and sixty of his colleagues 


(out of ninety-six) who opposed the repeal 
of the teachers’ oath law in Massachusetts, 
failed of reelection in November. Looks 
encouraging ! 

“Elementary School Graduation Plans,” 
runs a heading in the “Educational News 
and Editorial Comment” of a well-known 
and highly respected magazine devoted to 
elementary education. “Graduation” is one 
word that should be considered anathema 
when used in connection with elementary 
and junior high schools. The pupils are 
“promoted” from these schools; they are 
not “graduated.” 

We’ve heard of presidents of state uni- 
versities losing their positions because they 
overshadowed the governor; of principals 
losing theirs because they overshadowed the 
superintendent; of teachers losing theirs be- 


cause they overshadowed the principal. 
Moral: if you’re going to overshadow, se- 


lect your overshadowee most carefully. 


The University of Iowa has set up an 
honest-to-goodness night club in order to 
keep the students off the dangerous high- 
ways over week ends. Why not? 

The February number of another well- 
known professional magazine contains a 
photograph (posed, of course) of a dozen 
members of “The Boys’ Service Club” 
sweeping floors, cleaning walls, shining bal- 
usters, and performing other tasks that be- 
long to the janitor. These duties represent 
work that the community should pay for. 
If functional in the lives of the boys, there 
might be something said for this substitu- 
tion; but it rarely, or never, is. Hence— 

How many are the youthful victims of 
the educational racketeers who sell (giving 
complimentary “scholarships’”) courses of 
instruction, sets of books, and similar “edu- 
cational” opportunities and materials. And 
where does the “sucker-list’’ usually come 


from? From lists of “superior and most 
promising students” supplied by the school 
authorities. 
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Training for Civic Leadership 


Martie Rita Messer 


Activity Director, Gladstone Junior High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Part 111—The Training of School Officers 


OO frequently the question is asked: “What do 
pore student government groups do?” as if 
there were a dearth of work to be done by 
such organzations, as if it required brain-racking 
er a colorful imagination to keep these groups 
busy. Qui‘e the contrary is true in schools where 
students are actually permitted to co-operate with 
the faculty in governing the school. There the 
problem becomes one not of looking for projects 
to perform, but of finding enough time in which to 
do the tasks that demand doing. This situation 
arises, however, only when the student government 
groups are honestly permitted to exercise powers 
of government. In schools where they merely 
“play” at government, the sponsor naturally is at 
her wits’ end to provide suitable play situations. 
The Cabinet of Gladstone Junior High School 
is a student government organization which canno‘ 
find time enough in which to explore all the pos- 
sibilities and the opportunities it has at its dis- 


posal as a result of the sincerity of its Principal. 


in perm:tting and inviting student co-operation in 
the solution of the school’s problems. 

This group is the administrative unit of the 
s'udent government system at Gladstone, with its 
two sister groups, Council and Court, serving re- 
spectively as the legislative and judicial units. It 
consists of twenty-five student leaders who are 
charged with the responsibility of enforcing the 
student regulations made by Presidents’ Council 
(29 home room presidents) for the control of 
assembly, movies, hall traffic, lunch periods, and 
opportunity period, and also of aiding the Ac- 
tivity Director to organize and to supervise a 
vital activ:'ty program for the school. Its work 
thus combines the elements of control and service. 

There are three ranks or steps of Cabinet mem- 
bership: Division 1—elective school of ficerss presi- 
dent, vice president, second vice president, and sec- 
retary. These are required to be members of the 
graduating class. They are elected to their posi- 
tions, after a regular presidential campaign, by 
the vote of the entire student body, the preferential 
ballot be‘ng used at all student elections. No pupil 
is permitted to run for school office who has not 
first served one semester on Cabinet as a member. 
Division Il—appointive school officers: These are 
Cabinet members who served one semester in Di- 
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vision III, ran for school office, and did not se- 
cure one of the elective positions. Instead of being 
discarded after the election, they are promptly put 
back to work in one of the appointive school 
offices (appointment being made by the School 
President by and with the approval of the Activity 
Director and the Principal). When there is not 
a sufficient number of this type to fill all ap- 
pointive offices, members of Division III not yet 
in the graduating class and therefore not permitted 
to run for office are advanced to fill 
up the positions in Division II. The appointive 
school officers are: 


school 


the assistant secretary, who takes charge of the 
home room secretaries, helps to train them, and 
check their minutes as received or not received 
in the activity office. 

the historian, who keeps the school history writ- 
ten up to date. 

the club secre'ary, who takes entire charge of 
checking and accounting for all absentees from 
clubs on Mondays and Tuesdays during club 
periods. 

the editor and the assistant editor of the school 
newspapers, who thus provide a connect ng link 
between the activity headquarters and the news 
staff. 

the president of Double S Squad, who heads 
the squad which takes entire charge of the halls 
while traffic is passing. 

the president of Lunch Patrol whose squad of 
185 takes entire charge of the halls and cafe- 
teria during the three lunch periods. 

the president of Eighth Period Patrol, who 
heads a squad of fifty which keeps the halls 
quiet during opportunity period. 

the president of Election Squad, who, wi‘h fifty 
assistants, takes charge of school and home 
room elections. 

the president of Ushers Squad, who, with his 
ten assistants, usher at all school affairs held 
in the auditorium where a paid en‘ry is re- 
quired, 

the armband custodian, who takes. care of the 
distribution and repair of all armbands used 
as insignia of office. 


Those who are on this 
step of Cabinet membership may not be in any 
of the graduating classes because they are the 
ones who are on trial as leaders and who, if their 
work proves satisfactory, will run for school of- 


Division I1I—members: 
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fice in the following semester. The judgment as 
to what constitutes satisfactory work is rendered 
at the close of the trial semester by the four elec- 
tive school officers, the Activity Director, and 
the Principal. Usually, five boys and five girls 
are accepted as members in this division although 
the number is flexible and more or less may be 
taken in either or both of the boy and girl 
brackets. 

Those who are in the first two divisions are us- 
ually graduated at the close of the semester, leav- 
ing those in Division III and two or three who are 
left in Division II to carry on into the following 
semester and to train the new members in the du- 
ties of their offices so that the group is constantly 
changing in membership yet never is entirely new 
in its make-up, and so that there are always stu- 
dent leaders to give the training they have re- 
ceived to other student leaders who succeed them. 
This is done not to relieve the Activity Director 
of the task of training new members (for that 
is the constant task of sponsorship in student gov- 
ernment work) but rather to give the student lead- 
ers more abundant opportunities to exercise their 
leadership, and to their sense 
sponsibility. 


increase of re- 

Cabinet’s headquarters are in the office of the 
Activity Director, called “the activity office,” the 
center of all student activities. The group meets 
here for fifteen minutes every morning during 
opening exercise period (its members meet there 
instead of in their regular and 
plan the activity work for the day. The activity 
notices for the Daily Bulletin are typed and taken 
to the main office; notices, 
taken to sponsors; armbands for squad work are 


home rooms), 


messages, e.c. are 


distributed; work is. done for plays, assemblies, 


etc. The Cabinet also meets or works for the 
school during the five activity peroids in the 
week. 


All work connected with the administration and 
the supervision of student activities is done jointly 
by the Cabinet and the Activity Director by and 
with the Principal’s permission and approval. The 
student leaders are thus made to feel that they 
are directly responsible for the successful opera- 
tion of their activity work, and are required to 
make frequent reports to the school, through the 
home rooms, and to the Principal. Recently, the 
four elective school officers served on a student- 
faculty committee appointed by the Principal to 
make a study of the home room election proced- 
ures. The student members as well as the faculty 
members of this committee appeared before a fac- 
ulty meeting to make the committee report. This 
is a special instance of the respect paid student 
opinion and student work by the faculty, but 
the day-by-day work of Cabinet is illustrative of 
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the same point. Working with rather than under 
its sponsor, Cabinet aids in making out the as. 


sembly schedule for the semester and in putting 
that schedule into operation; home room bulle. 
tins are planned, typed, mimeographed, distributed: 
home room election instruction sheets, ballots, and 
tally sheets are prepared, and later, the ballots ang 
the tally sheets of all the elections in all the 
home rooms are checked and re-checked by Cabj- 
net, acting as a School Election Board; home room 
secretaries and assistant secretaries are taught how 
to write minutes, and their minutes are received, 
marked, and the credit entered on their record 
card; “big brothers” and “big sisters” are sent 
from Cabinet to act as 7B guides and advisers 
dur:ng the first few weeks of each semester; the 
club schedule of fifty-eight clubs is developed, and 
then put into operation; squads are organized and 
trained to serve the school with Cabinet members 
acting as leaders of these groups; the school’s 
Service Award Plan and the Achievement Plan 
are operated; activity record cards for all pupils 
enrolled are kept up-to-date; the school history 
is written from semester to semester; all clerical 
and administrative work connected with any phase 
of student activities is done. By not only taking 
part in the performance of all this work, but 
actually taking charge of features of it, 
the Cabinet members come to feel that student ac- 
tivities are really theirs, and they take pride in 
doing the work as well as enjoying the fun that 
goes with active participation in these activities. 

The Principal of Gladstone accords the four 
elective school officers the dignity of faculty mem- 
bers. From time to time, he even entrusts them 
with the duties and the responsibilities of faculty 
members by sending them to take charge of class 
groups when necessity demands that the teacher 
be absent. Recently, when the student-faculty 
committee on home room election procedures made 
its report to the faculty in regular meeting, the 
Cab'net members went into the home rooms and 
acted as home room sponsors to the twenty-nine 
home room groups in order that the committee 
might avail itself of an extra period for its re- 
port. While the faculty meeting was in_ session 
the 7th and 8th periods, the Cabinet members 
(there being only twenty-five on Cabinet, some 
of the Court judges were also pressed into sery- 
ice) not only took charge of the home rooms but 
also dismissed them and saw to it that all pupils 
left the building when the dismissal bell rang. Ia 
taking the places of the home room sponsors, the 
Cabinet and Court members did not take away 
the right of the home room president to preside 
over the home room meeting, but merely assumed 
the duties of the sponsor in that meeting. Both 
the home room president and the Cabinet member 
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in each room were asked to write out a detailed 
report of the meeting and send it to the Principal. 
These reports indicate that such an experiment 
may prove to be not only successful from a fac- 
ulty standpoint, but enjoyable and valuable from 
the viewpoint of the home,room group and the 
s:udent leaders involved. 

The question naturally arises, “How are these 
student leaders chosen to serve on Cabinet?” This 
may best be answered by referring back to the 
classification or division of the group into steps 
of membership. The four elective school officers 
of one semester are, as has been already noted, 
elected by the entire student body, using the prefer - 
ential ballot, after they have served one semester 
on Cabinet as apprentices and leadership posi- 
tions. Those in division II, most of whom have 
been defeated for elective school offices, are ap- 
pointed to their positions by the four school of- 
ficers who win in the election and by the Ac- 
tivity Director as a result of their faithful service 
on Cabinet the preceding semester. 

Division III members are chosen with great 
care and after much study by the four elective 
school officers and the Activity Director. The 
procedure is as follows: 

1. Each home room chooses, by ballot, its five 
best leaders; the spansor of each home room lists 
her idea of the five best leaders in the group. 
These two lists are sent to the Activity Director. 

2. The Activity Director makes a study of the 
attendance, the health, the citizenship, and the 
scholarship of all the leaders listed. 

3. She then has a conference with the guidance 
officers on the faculty and with the Principal 
concerning the leaders listed. 

4. Those with poor records in attendance cr 
citizenship, and those whose health might suffer 
from carrying too heavy an activity load are elim- 
inated from the list. 

5. Gladstone does not believe in a scholarship 
requirement for participation in siudent activities, 
but it does believe that its outstanding student 
leaders who are to train to run for school of- 
fice should not be failing in class work as a re- 
sult of their attitude. Those whose failures are 
attributable to poor attitude to their work, and 
those who fail to respond to guidance are elim- 
inated, therefore, from the list. 

6. The five boys and the five girls, who, in the 
opinion of the four elective school officers, the 
Activity Director, and the Principal, have the bes: 
records in student activities, in all-round good 
citizenship, in attendance, and in classroom work 
are chosen to serve as Cabinet members and to 
train to run for school office. The student who 
has had experience as a home room president, 
a lieutenant of Double S Squad, or a captain of 
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Lunch Patrol is given preference over the one 
who has the most A’s. The student who is voted 
to be the best leader in his class by both the 
class and the sponsor of that class is given pref- 
erence over the one who is chosen in that position 
by just the class or just the teacher. The one 
chosen as best leader by the class is given pref- 
erence over the one chosen best leader by the 
teacher. Leadership successfully demonstrated in 
prev.ous positions is always given most consid- 
eration. 

Having experimented for five years with the 
plan of letting school officers “arise naturally 
from the mass of the student body” and having 
had that experiment in so-called democracy pro- 
duce the “good-looking” instead of the efficien‘, 
the popular or the well-dressed instead of the in- 
telligent officer (this was, of course, not strange 
in a nation which pays its athletic and its movie 
stars more than its civic leaders), Gladstone was 
quite willing and ready to turn out the Cabinet 
plan for securing well-trained, intelligent, and 
efficient school officers. Nor is the Cabinet plan 
of training student leaders for civic leadership 
less democratic because it requires proven ability 
and efficiency as a requisite or a qualification for 
the highest office in the school. By choosing the 
five best leaders in their classes, the entire stu- 
dent body participates in the nomination; but the 
nomination is held one semes'er in advance of 
the election, thus giving the leaders opportunity 
to develop while training and thus separating the 
really able from the unworthy. The standards for 
school officers have been so immeasurable im- 
proved and raised by this plan that neither stu- 
dents nor teachers at Gladstone would welcome a 
return to the usual plan wherein the cross on the 
ballot marks the unknown quantity. 





Extending the Use of the School Plant 


California Boards of Education and school ad- 
ministrators are genuinely interested in extending 
the use of their school plants for recreational pur- 
poses. When the public schools of California close 
for the summer period, a million and a half young- 
sters are released. This number represents approxi- 
mately one-fourth of the population of the state. 
The leisure of such a huge group of children be- 
comes a major social problem of the s‘ate and 
community. Extending the use of the school plants, 
under proper leadership, is a contribution to youth 
in which every community leader should be in- 
terested. 

—W. H. Orion, California Schools, May, 1936: 





Flinch not, neither give up in despair, if thou 
dost not invariably succeed in acting from right 
principles—Marcus Aurelius. 
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High School Activities, Accidental 
or Planned? 


FLORENCE B. KIMBALL 


Assistant Dean of Women, State Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania 


RECENT inquiry into the high school ac- 
A tivities’ background of college freshmen 

from forty-two high schools showed such 
a variety of practices in use that the questions 
arose as to whether this sampling was indicative 
of conditions in high schools generally; in how 
far the practices followed had been tested and 
found good; and whether the activities like Topsy 
“Just grew,” or were founded on sound principles 
of organization, and recognized as a valuable part 
of the curriculum. 

If these schools are typical, the findings seem 
to indicate more variation than seems to be in 
accordance with good practice. It would also 
seem evident that high school activities are still 
the exception rather than the rule, and that the 
possibilities of clubs, home rooms and assemblies 
as guidance agencies are utilized to a very small 
degree. 

The study was in the nature of a questionnaire 
given to good students chosen promiscuously from 
different high schools represented in the fresh- 
man class. It made no attempt to discover indi- 
vidual participation, but attempted to find out 
which activities existed, how they functioned as to 
organization, planning and supervision, and the 
types of guidance work done. This information was 
meant to be a check against questions concerning 
participation in a personnel record required at ma- 
triculation, and aimed to discover whether a lack 
of participation as indicated on personnel blanks 
was due to lack of opportunity or lack of inter- 
est. The forty-two high schools ranged in size 
from 150 - 2500, distributed as follows: 


SIZE NUMBER OF SCHOOLS STUDIED 
Be IE. ncnvaouigiisincsiminlicsianenins 10 
OE Fe i ikensvevensiulaseaansctantinesa 12 
EF a iiiireicensnaistaicsencvnn sti 9 
i hnssioepiitinhiaaproaceesatiien 11 


The information asked concerning home rooms 
included how often and how long the period, the 
type of activity, by whom planned, and what 
subjects were used as guidance material. 

The answers showed great variety. In more than 
half the schools the rooms met either daily or 
weekly, with the rest distributed as monthly, every 
other week, twice a week, three and four weekly, 
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and in four cases not at all. Even more varianee 
showed in length of period. The range was from 
5 to 60 minutes, with 45 minutes mentioned the 
greatest number of times, and 15 minutes next, 

Activities during home room period included 
guidance, reporting, entertainment and study pe. 
rod, or a combination of those. The methods of 
planning for such activities were just as varied. 
In the greatest number of cases they were planned 
by committees of students. A glance at the taby. 
lation below raises a number of questions. Are 
students able to develop a well balanced pro. 
gram? Is it their business? If not, whose business 
is it? What is good procedure ? 


TABLE I, 

Committee Of ‘Strrdentinccci......ccccsses.ccccccccsessisasll 8 
NII Sinicesadeainctlecanitadiapubidhcmmeectbeinanncectandllal 4 
BiGsme BOOM TEACHER. oi-sccicocsestescecesseocesssnseasieil 3 
PAE FROOU APERICONS eos cciicnsessvehcotenisesiasseccuceini 3 
CB ae ce EEO 2 
PVORTAIT CONTRIGCE Kelas tiineicdenericsscesesnsssssicee 2 
Home Room President and Home 

POOR «ECR atiinssscvsnitowcioecdeivuncsidersescstes lel 1 
SORES GRE PCIe ccccccicsinsvicescsesioncesseompigl 1 
Student Committee and Principal.................... 1 
PUGE SIMPOIRTIIE 6 cdansictcussssctaseibidianciascdsevterasiancianeal 19 


Guidance topics used in home rooms show con- 
siderable variety and scope as to subject matter, 
but from the number of times topics are men- 
tioned as being used, impoverished programs must 


prevail. 
Tae II. 

Topics Used in Home Room 
Miatimners Gd CONKUCE.....cicicicsiciecccsesscessiesonetlan 5 
ie ane SAIC er 4 
SINIIIEIIE. \<ictiasinsisbeccmiecetiegithignbnilagtenicenpbieiesssdeceescaitini 4 
A he at Sg OO UR: SAS TTC 4 
CSPOT iia ise vscedencsosstscrenee 3 
Consideration Of  SITHCLS a... sccscijesensosccousesecenel 2 
Ee RTE. 2 
TEREDOO MF Getdane occ iseksccicss. ccrsscsocssiecennaeal 1 
SURI aa cncssiddistncicitsvciscecsececsconessceneneee 2 
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In general the following questions might be 
raised: Is home room a burden because of lack 
of materials? Is lack of variety the reason for 
little interest on part of students? In the same 
manner, a study of general assembly showed con- 
siderable variance. In 24 cases it met once a week; 
in 9 cases twice weekly, and in the remaining in- 
stances varied from daily, three t'mes weekly, once 
a month, once a month for each class, and four 
times a year for each class. There was no rela- 
tionship between number of assemblies and length 
of programs. The range was from 15 to 120 min- 
utes, with 45 and 60 minutes being mentioned the 
greatest number of times (9 each). Much the same 
arrangement was used for planning and supervision 
as in the home rooms—classes and organizations, 
and home rooms being the most used method. Ta- 
ble III below is self-explanatory as to types of 
programs, with plays, lectures, and music heading 
the list. 


Taste III. 
Type of Programs 
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Answers to questions when and how often clubs 
met, whether membership was voluntary or re- 
quired, and what types of clubs were included 
showed somewhat more sharply defined policies. 
Schools were almost equally divided in having 
clubs meet either on school time or after school 
hours, and in a few instances both methods ex- 
isted. Membership was voluntary and clubs met 
weekly or every other week. 

The clubs organized in the different schools 
were interesting in the'r scope and variety. There 
were 119 different clubs listed, and the total num- 
ber of clubs mentioned was 354. The one listed 
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most frequently were Commercial, Hi-Y, French, 
Glee, and Science. Of other activities studied, half 
the schools had National Honor Soc‘eties, and 
the usual method of choosing members was by 
faculty committee. Thirty-two schools had some 
type of newspaper with subscription price rang- 
ing from one cent to twelve cents per issue. Twen- 
ty-nine schools had year books wi:h a range in 
price from .25 to $3.00 ($1.50 was the average 
price charged). 

It is not the purpose of the wrier to answer 
the questions raised in the article, but to advance 
the hope that these findings will stimulae further 
study of school activities, and thus develop more 
respect for them by giving them a definite place 
in the school program and providing training for 
teachers who are responsible for their develop- 
ment. 


Center Jump Doomed in 


Basketball 


Ray HANSON 
Director of Physical Education, 


Western State Teachers College, Macomb, Illinois 


This game was first called “New Ball’—then 
changed to the name of the founder, “Naismith.” 
He objected because of modesty and the next 
christening was “Basketball.” If they keep en- 
larging the courts, changing the rules, all adding 
to the popularity of this winter sport, we may 
have a new monacker for it such as “S reamline” 
or “Speed ball.” 

When basketball was invented forty-five years 
ago we had thirteen rules—now one hundred and 
thirteen with more coming in this spring. 

The center jump, long a point of contention in 
basketball, is doomed to be taken out of the rules 
when the coaches meet in Chicago. It has already 
been eliminated from the In‘ernational Amateur 
Basketball Federation congress which recently had 
a session in Berlin on rules to govern future 
Olympic play. The new rules make the inter- 
national game conform generally to the American 
style of play and in addition has eliminated the 
center jump. 

The new international code covers the following 
points : 

1. Elimination of the present center jump 
which would mean starting the game by tossing 
the ball up at center the way it is done today. 
After that instead of jumping center after a score 
the referee will give the ball to a member of the 


team scored upon. The player will throw it in 


from under the basket in which the goal is made. 
2. Adoption of the American 10 second rule, 
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preventing holding of the ball by a team leading 
late in the game. 

3. Use of two officials—umpire and referee— 
as in the American game, instead of one as was 
employed in the Olympic games. 

4. Permission for each team to make five sub- 
stitutions instead of two as under the Olympic 
rule. 

5. The three second rule as we now have it will 
remain as written. 

According to John Schommer, one of the out- 
standing basketball officials of the Big Ten, a 
good deal of the whistle blowng could be done 
away with if you “extend the floor two feet at 
each end and much of the jostling under the basket 
to avoid stepping out of bounds would be elimi- 
nated. Move the sidelines out three feet on each 
side and also put two more feet of space between 





the outside line and the edge of the floor. This 
would give the players a chance to gallop down the 
outside and remove some of the jam up that 
causes contact and increases whistle tooting.” 

If you are planning a new gymnasium yoy 
should think of these suggestions because basket- 
ball coaches of the country are open minded and 
are doing everything to help the game. This 
would mean larger gymnasiums in the elementary 
schools, high schools and colleges. 

The Southern Division of the Pacific Coast 
Conference has been playing without the tip-off 
and they have found it stimulating to the offense, 
adding from six to fifteen points in scoring, easier 
to officiate and abounding in thrills to the spec- 
tators. It looks like a better game to be played 
and more interesting competition to watch. When 
basketball arrives next fall the center jump will 
be missing. 


Intra-Mural Leadership Training in 
the Elementary School 


NorMAN E. WATSON 


Superintendent of .Schools, Northbrook, Illinois 


T RECURRING periods in the history of 

our country the theories, techniques, philoso- 

phies, and weaknesses of democracy have 
been vehemently discussed. There have been at 
different intervals those who feared for the very 
life blood and breath of democracy. Those who 
wére appalled at the digression from established 
traditions, those who were honest in their desiré 
to retain the old rather than change with the new, 
those who were selfishly interested, those who 
guarded democracy in the midst of change, all of 
these have deplored its passing. Once again to- 
day in education, society, and politics we hear the 
resounding alarm of its death. Perhaps the alarm- 
ists serve their purpose. Certainly there is cause 
for alarm if socie'y is disinterested. 

Democracy serves the citizen, but the citizen 
must be of, for, and by the democracy. Some one 
has said that each age has the civilization it 
deserves. We see, then, that good citizenship is 
emphatically important. From the point of view 
of the individual and society it plays an important 
role. Without it our democracy will not prevail. 
Developments in industrial and commercial fields 
make more critical daily the solution of our so- 
cial and political problems. Education of the 
proper type is our only hope for a solution. 

One of the most recent cries of “Wolf! Wolf!” 
has been offset somewhat by a very definite at- 
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titude on the part of educators to improve democ- 
racy in the light of the needs of a dynamic ciy- 
ilization by attempts to analyze these needs and 
fight to change the school curriculum to meet the 
needs of this new democracy. They say it shall 
serve all the people. It shall give to every one 
a life of fullness and happiness. In keeping with 
his abilities and interests each individual shall live 
—truly and fully. There shall be no want, no de- 
privation, no despoliation of the rights of the in- 
dividual. There must be social activity, social in- 
teraction and intense group consciousness. 


To meet this situation much work has been 
done and still is being done on curricula. Subject 
matter is being changed, subject compartmentaliza- 
tion eliminated. Vital experiences are being made 
available for children—not artificial nonfunctional 
activities but warm, zestful life experiences. One 
of these is the program for intra-mural leader- 
ship, variously called by such now more or less 
obsolete terms as student government, student man- 
agement, student participation in government, ete. 
A multitude of such plans have been attempted 
with varying degrees of success. Almost every 
school situation has rightly had its own organiza- 
tion peculiar ,to its needs and interests. All of 
these have been characterized by a student council 
sitting in judgment upon others or discussing needs 
and desirable changes. 
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Until very recently student participation in gov- 
ernment was confined solely to the high school. 
Elementary schools were unwilling or unconvinced 
that it should be attempted with younger children. 
Some more progressive souls, not to be so easily 
frightened, have made important s‘rides in ex- 
perimentation in the elementary field. In the face 
of the criticism that these children were too young, 
too frightened, too immature, too lacking in ini- 
tiative, they have realized that if the program is 
worthwhile in high school it must be in the ele- 
mentary school. If it is to succeed in the high 
school it must have its inception in the elementary 
area. High school councils have usually been as 
good as their ingredient parts. Or even more point- 
edly, they have been as good as their presidents. 
If the president was a leader the council functioned 
—not otherwise. What more splendid program of 
preparation for the high school student council 
than participation in at least six years of ele- 
mentary council plans and procedures! 

Is such a program within the province of the 
elementary school? Is it necessary and desirable ? 
Is it possible to achieve success? With definite 
I'mitations, with correct thinking and understand- 
ing, the answer to all ofthese questions is, yes. 
Children of today. no longer fit into a traditional 
setting, accepting authority unquestionably from 
the top. They are often more nervous and tem- 
peramental but nevertheless alive and thinking. 
They may be frivolous, lacking in responsibility, 
“spoiled,” but that condition in itself demands a 
program requiring critical thought. If we advo- 
cate a cooperative society, we must at the same 
time recognize the fact that such a program may 
formalize thnking into mechanistic thought proc- 
esses. We must, therefore, defend and produce in- 
dividual thinkers but individual thinkers unac- 
quainted with and safe from the license of indi- 
viduality. 


Psychologists tell us that only successful ex- 
perience is valuable to the learner. Failure de- 
presses and has no value unless it provides a 
period of non-activity for maturation. Bell says, 
“The experience must be of such a nature that it 
helps the process of integration in the individual. 
It must have what I call ‘centrality-quality.’ The 
individual child needs help in his everlasting at- 
tempt to see unity in his experience. This is no 
philosophically dictated aphorism. Those of us who 
have worked at all in clinical psychology, who 
have dealt with fragmented personalities, who have 
seen the tangential possibilities of the human or- 
ganism and have watched the maladjusted, com- 
partmentalized mind at work, will have no doubt 
about the significance of this principle. What, 


specifically, it means for the teacher or curr’culum 
worker, I am not prepared to develop at any 
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length here. I think it means much more fusion 
and correlation of our departmentalized subject 
matter curriculum. It means that the teachers who 
work with a special subject must increasingly see 
to it that the sgnificance of their subject in 
other fields is clear and is taught. I think, too, 
it means much more development of course on 
human problems, problems of the individual as a 
social being—problems of home relationships, of 
cultural liv:ng in the broadest sense, of citizen- 
ship. The problems of civilization where they 
touch the individual child (and where do they fail 
to touch him?) are the natural integrating units 
of study, just as when they are not understood they 
become the natural disintegrating forces of his 
life. The point is clear. The experience units which 
are chosen for school activities must lend them- 
selves to this function of integration. They must 
have the quality of cen‘rality.”! 


1. Bell, Reginald: ‘‘Educational Psychology and Its 


Social Implications.’’ Progressive Education, No- 


vember 1936, pp. 550-555. 

The implications contained in this statement for 
use in formulating our theories relative to an ele- 
mentary council are tremendous. The council will 
give centrality. It will furnish successful experi- 
ence for these children at the:r level, for we must 
be very careful to keep it at their level. Ele- 
mentary children must very early learn leadership 
and the selection of leaders. They must learn the 
essence and meaning of leadership. Everyone must 
have his opportunity for leadership or present him- 
self for leadership training. President Angell of 
Yale Univesrity said recently in a speech: “A de- 
mocracy must unquestionably give educational op- 
por‘unity to all. But it must then protect itself by 
rational and courageous methods of selection 
against the needless exploitation of its generosity 
by the unfit. It must, through educational means 
generate a recognition of and respect for com- 
petent leadership, distinguishing sharply between 
this and the mere smartness of the damogog.” 

Dr. George Axtelle of Northwestern University 
bel’eves that our weaknesses in education can be 
traced to “atomistic” theories of education and a 
failure to integrate students’ scholastic work with 
their outside activities. “The older philosophies of 


“education,” said Dr. Axtelle recently, “are con- 


cerned primarily with adding knowledge of one 
subject to knowledge of another, and little attempt 
is made to correlate the separate experiences so 
that knowledge is a haphazardous collection of 
separate atoms of information. At the same time 
many educators make few attempts to correlate 
education and the individual’s outside and group 
experiences. To change these philosophies must 
be one of the aims of modern education.” 


Yesterday we took cond'tions as we found them 
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and adjusted ourselves to those conditions. We 
met the demands of nature as it existed about us. 
Today we are forcing nature to work for us. We 
are creating a society in which the energy and vi- 
tal:'ty of youth to achieve will have a place. Youth 
mus‘ learn to cooperate, partic pate, consummate. 

Schools are frequently accused of presenting for 
children an experimentation totally foreign to life 
experience except in an artificial or “life in min- 
iature” situation. It is true that actual situations 
are ideal bases for education and only these can 
truly educate. Now the truth is that yes'erday we 
knew exactly for what we were educating. We 
could analyze future activitiy for the race in terms 
of past activity. Today we live in a world where 
life seldom, if ever, repeats itself. Each of us 
changes constantly. Life changes constantly. There- 
fore, a changing individual faces a changing world. 
For children life presents a newer, brighter pic- 
ture da ly. Science, education, society, all of these 
change with great rapidity. Our world of affairs 
of yesterday comes toppling about our ears today 
The adult world is too often imposed upon the 
child and so results in disappointment and _ fail- 
ure. At the same time we must train for the adult 
world. Although we must set up a world for 
them, it will necessarily be patterned after the 
adult world. It cannot be a separate world from 
curs. It must not be an artificial or play world 
that cannot exist and never has existed. In this 
world of theirs they will make mistakes. Let them 

-we do! 

One of the strongest criticisms of the student 
council, both elementary and high schools, has been 
that the imposition of the will of the council upon 
students discussed by it has resulted in a clash 
between students, and frequently a furor is cre- 
aed which destroys the council. This is often due 
to the following weaknesses: 


1. The council has been organized upon or around 
a disciplinary motive. 

2. Teachers are unsympathet’c and lacking in 
understanding. 

3. The initiation of the plan may have been 
forced upon both pupils and teachers rather 
than being a development of gradual insistence. 


4. The form of organization may not be appli-’ 


cable and suitable to that particular school. 


5. An attempt has been made to move too rap- 
idly. 


6. Pupils lack experience in such matters. This 
will be eliminated gradually. 
7. Teachers may be forcing their voices upon the 


decisions of the council. The teacher must 
always sit on the side lines. 

8. Children often have had insufficient opportu- 
nity for critical thought. 
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9. Supreme Court decisions are expected of chil 
dren. 

10. It is not a panacea. Do not expect the im. 
possible. 

11. It must represent participation on the part 
of the children. Naturally they must be 
guided. 

12. It is considered an extra-curricular activity, 
It is a forum type of activity of great value. 
It may very well be the dynamic center of 
the curriculum. After all, any activity worthy 
of education should be within the curriculum 
and not an extra. 

13. To be successful the council must be _ based 
upon the concept that those participating are 
building personal and group habits of social 
control by imposing that control upon them- 
selves first rather than upon others. Too often, 
a council seeks to impose first upon others, 
Its action is more disciplinary than coopera- 
tive. This is a serious fault. 


To these thirteen points might be added many 
others. Each of these could be elaborated upon 
considerably but it is sufficient that most of our 
failures fall here. A successful council does not 
come by chance. It must be planned for, under- 
stood, and desired. Given such a background and 
continued interest and sympathy it will succeed. 

Schools too long have failed in their desire to 
meet the needs of a dynamic and changing civiliza- 
tion. Our schools have been artificial, but they 
were so in ‘he shadow of an antiquated psychology. 
Today we believe in the functioning of the indi- 
vidual completely within his environment. The 
needs of the individual are no longer static. He 
must be able to participate in many activities and 
profit from them. He must take the meanings of 
those activities and integrate them into his un- 
derstanding. Opportunity must be given for con- 
stant attention to the issues of modern social life. 
Above all the child must have a definite purpose 
and motive in his thinking. Our council will be 
built upon the child’s desire to learn rather than 
the teacher’s de’ermination to teach him. Our 
council will develop social cooperation by recog- 
nizing the self-defense and competitive motives of 
the young citizens. 

The council will not practice for life—it will 
practice life. Education is more than preparation 
for life—it is life itself. We cannot separate edu- 
cation and life. Education must not be artificial— 
it must be real; not trivial, but vital. 

Educators without a concept of the newer pur- 
pose and place of education will not plan ele- 
mentary councils. The coercive imposition of the 
will of might and cons‘ituted authority is always 
easier. Therefore some teachers will favor the 
rut of tradition. Since there is practically no dif- 
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ference between the rut and the grave except the 
difference in depth, some well meaning and sin- 
cere individuals will wonder why their theories 
and nicely prepared plans were never success- 
ful. They will die in the rut. At least they will 
never develop useful citizens. 

It is true that teaching becomes more difficult 
daily. Progressive teaching is far more so than 
traditional. Students are more nervous, more un- 
stable, more emotional than formerly. They seem 
less courteous, less respectful to smug authority. 
All these are true and by the same token we 
cannot hope to develop by imposition of will 
They must be taught to think critically, analyze, 


decide. They will decide among themselves and 
in deciding determine the attitudes of their com- 


rades far easier than any authority can decide 
for them. Therein lies our problem and duty. We 
must help them create the method by which they 
will train themselves to think cr‘tically and make 
sane decisions. They will then say to their com- 
rades, “We have studied our problem and believe 
this is good for our greater welfare. For you to 
do so and so will harm all of us. Therefore you 
will cease your present attitude and act’on and do 
as we shall explain.” From this will come coop- 
eration and leadership. The elementary school 
council can show the way. 


Metropolitan Junior Achievement 


Jutia L. Crews 


FOREWORD 

The problem of providing commendable interests 
and worthy use of leisure time of young adolescents 
in metropolitan areas is continuously with us. Inade- 
quate have been results to arouse in late adolescents 
a vocational outlook that results in linking themselves 
up at that time directly with the type of employ- 
ment which they ultimately will engage in. 

The .program of Metropolitan Junior Achievement, 
discussed by Miss Crews, points the way to a most 
admirable use of the leisure time of boys and girls in 
senior high schools and those just beyond high school 
age, whether or not they have completed high school 
work. Here we find a program that makes possible 
a direct tie-up between school and community life. 
School leaders with vision will see the advantages to 
the community of making available the use of the 
school building for the type of program discussed by 
Miss Crews. School leaders with community vision 
may likewise be instrumental in securing the cooper 
ation of other desirable community agencies in fur- 
thering this program. Thousands of urban young peo- 
ple are undergoing a period of enforced leisure (un- 
employment) from the time they graduate from sec- 
ondary school until they ultimately land a full-time 
position. Can any program be more worthy of our 
active support than that which will. in part at least, 
fill this gap! A program that is both directly and in- 
directly providing vocation enlightenment and at the 
same time making a distinct contribution in the for- 
mation of worthwhile characters in the urban youth 
of America!—F. C. BORGESON. 


EW IF ANY social agencies have a program 

of work which holds the inerest of young 

adults from 16 to 21 years of age. But there 
is a vital organization with a program of practi- 
cal experience which these young men and women 
consider valuable and important. It is li tle known 
but has been grownup for seventeen years. 

The Metropolitan Junior Achievement Company, 
with offices at 25 West 43rd Street in New York 
City, is the leader of fifty-five junior business 
corporations, each composed of 15 young people, 
functioning exactly as America’s leading busi- 
nesses do, all the way from designing and manu- 
facturing to selling and advertising—and paying 
their way. 

Over eight hundred other junior achievement 
companies are active in various parts of ‘ho 
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United States, some with slightly different philos- 
ophies. Many new ones have been started in re- 
cent months under the enlightened auspices of 
clear-headed business men and educators. It is in 
focusing our glasses on the individual corporation 
that we get an understanding of this brilliant idea 
which has been slowly developing. 


“Suppose we are a group of youngsters who 
want to organize a company,” writes Ray Giles in 
Rev ew of Reviews for September, 1936. “We may 
be in high school or employed in business. Per- 
haps we belong to a church club and feel that 
something is lacking in our program. By writing 
headquarters, we tap the cumulative experience 
of hundreds of other companies, get advice and 
forms that will be invaluable as we proceed. 


“There are fifteen of us—not more. With us 
are four grown-ups; a business man who has 
promised to sponsor the group and act as gen- 
eral business adviser, a crafts leader (often a high 
school manual training teacher), a sales counsel, 
and the other adult acts as chairman of the com- 
m ttee. Officers are chosen first from our mem- 
bership—president, treasurer, production manager, 
sales manager, advertising man, and the secretary.” 


The group decides what products it will work 
on—there is a wide range of possibilities. It may 
be they prefer to work in wood, leather, or metal, 
in the decorative arts, in the needlecrafts, in 
catalin, or even in certain newer ideas in the serv- 
ice fields. A name, a trademark, and slogan are 
chosen for the company. A factory site is found— 
on a business basis, of course, the group arrang- 
ing to pay a small sum for its use. It may be a 
fully equipped workshop, or merely a barn, a 
basement, or a room in which to set up equipmen‘. 


Working capi‘al for rent, supplies, and tools 
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must now be raised. Headquarters supply some 
figures on the amount required, depending on the 
materials to be worked with. 

A capital of $25 will start a group of girls in 
the needlecrafts or decorative arts. 

About $35 will start a group of girls or boys, 
or a mixed group in catalin. 

$50 supplies a beginning for work in leather 
or elementary woodwork, or brass, copper, and 
pewter. And so on—there are a good many de- 
tailed figures available. 

“At this point,” we quote Ray Giles again be- 
cause he puts “this point” rather well—‘the treas- 
urer produces a neat printed certificate. ‘This is 
a share. It sells for 50 cents. We've got to go 
out and sell it to men who think it’s a sound 
investment. No one can buy over ten shares— 
we don’t want any one person owning a controlling 
interest. When we sell enough shares, we open 
a bank account and we're ready to start.” 

Shares are open to relatives and friends—no: 
much different, this procedure, from that of start- 
ing any other small business. Here at the very be- 
ginning of their enterprise the youths acquire some 
valuable experience—some of their number wil! 
prove to be excellent salesmen, other not so good, 
as in any other group of fifteen individuals. 

Hours of work are usually two hours one eve- 
ning a week as the venture gets under way. As 
business increases, the company may decide to work 
two evenings a week, holiday seasons even more. 
In most cases, the company can turn over their 
criginal investment in materials in two or three 
weeks, selling at first to their best contacts. By 
this time enough experience has been acquired to 
approach people outside their initial range of cus- 
tomers. 

Every member of the group gets complete ex- 
perience in the operation of the business from 
beginning to end. The business record forms kep: 
are fundamentally correct as to business require- 
ments, yet simplified to meet the needs of the 
young people. The types of advertisements used 
varies with the community—window displays, bulle- 
tin board announcements, letters, advertisements in 
local newspapers paid for by goods supplied or 
services rendered, and the like. From the begin- 
ning the business is expected to be self-supporting 
—presently it makes a profit. The Oddity Shop 
at Flushing, New York, has broadened its pro- 
gram several times. Stock originally priced at 50 
cents a share is now quoted at $1.15. Last year 
the company paid 10 percent dividend to some 
s xty or more stockholders and bonuses to mem- 
bers. The Anvil Shop, of Jamaica, New York, a 
church group working in a Y. M. C. A. building 
received first prize at last year’s business con- 
vention of the city groups for the greatest in- 
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crease in bus ness for the year, and many of the 
groups showed a business increase in this singy. 
larly difficult year. 

To the groups’ craft leaders the Metropolitan 
Junior Achievement office offers programs com- 
pletely prepared by the headquarters Craft Com- 
mit ee—made up of men and women famous jn 
the r fields of design the country over, and volun- 
teering their services. The programs include arti- 
cles of good design, utility and salability—the 
standard of workmanship of the young corpora- 
tion is extraord narily high when compared with 
any craft groups in the country, adult as well as 
junior. A careful study has been made for these 
programs of articles that challenge the interest 
of young adults. The articles in each program 
range from the simple to the more complicated 
type, as the company’s experience and understand- 
ing develops. Programs change to meet the latest 
merchandising demands. The volunteer craft leader 
is thus able to give full time to the carrying out 
of a year’s program in sequence, not using his 
leisure time in digging up what has to be done 
next week. 

That the work has proved valuable to the in- 
dividual members of the companies can not be 
doubted, both in their business and personal lives. 
Last year members of most of the New York 
companies were asked to record briefly what 
they thought they had or had not gained from 
the experience. Although there was a good deal 
of variation in reaction, without exception they 
noted they had gained confidence—confidence in 
their ability to advance in their jobs, and confi- 
dence in themselves ! 

When one realizes that this is the reaction of 
young people from 16 to 21, most of them forced 
to earn their l:vings early, and thrown out into 
the economic melee at the worst period in the 
economic depression—when one compares their re- 
sults with those of others in the same age group 
and similar circumstances—one could hardly help 
be ng impressed. 

Bob was a member of a junior achievement com- 
pany when he suddenly discovered a couple of 
years ago that adult members of his family had 
been involved in crimes and sent to jail. Over- 
whelmed with shame and despair, he decided not 
to appear again at his group meetings. But the 
group went and got him! They told him that if 
their work couldn't pull a fellow out of a situa- 
tion like this, it wasn’t work while at all. Now 
that he had several young children in the family 
entirely dependent on him, he’d better work harder 
than ever with the group and advance in his job 
qu ckly. And that is what he did. No one ever 
talked of his family in the group, and they did 
everything they could to help him. Now that the 
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miscreants have been released from jail, Bob has 
actually brought one of them around to meet the 
fellows—and everybody is pulling through, with 
Bob now the family head and holding a business 
job of real responsibility. 


A group of young women of six different 
nationalities live in a district considered one of 
the worst in New York City by social service 
workers who handle delinquent girls. They became 
extremely enthusiastic about the new vistas their 
work and leaders opened to them. They explained 
to their leaders that learning how to handle their 
business and how to make beautiful things was 
making it possible for them to build their lives 
more securely and richly than their families and 
friends were doing. To give them all-around confi- 
dence that they could handle any situation they 
might meet, would the leaders teach them one thing 
which it was not possible for them to learn any- 
where else—would they assist them in putting on a 
strictly formal dinner for the whole group? As a 
special treat, each girl made herself responsible 
for the serving of one of her family’s traditional 
national dishes. 


Several members of junior achievement com- 
panies have discovered from time to time that, 
on sudden unavoidable absences of superiors in 
their business offices, they have been the only 
ones who could jump into the breach and keep 
the work going. An office boy takes on the book- 
keeper’s job, a stock room clerk takes charge of 
the department, a typist takes on the management 
of the correspondence department—with no _ no- 
tice, with no training given by his or her business 
organization! Few adults could do these things 
after years of gr.nding away at the identical job. 


Members of the New York companies are find- 
ing themselves geffing more rapid increases in 
their pay envelopes than others in their factories 
or offices. Some of them find they can go from 
unskilled to highly skilled jobs due to technical 
experience gained in the group work. Considering 
the inadequacy of apprenticeship systems in most 
of our skilled industries, and the increasingly no- 
ticeable shortage of young skilled labor, the jun- 
ior achievement program should become more and 
more valuable to the community. 


Once young people are caught up in our mod- 
ern industrial system in one job or another, only 
the fortunate few ever learn about any business 
from bottom to top. Whatever the reasons, that 
is the fact. From the very beginning the effort 
to earn a living forces a worker to specialize in 
one or two small jobs whose connection with a 
large whole the individual never even knows. And, 
on the other hand, business finds it difficult to 
secure good executives capable of being more than 
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super-cogs in the machine. It rarely occup:es itself 
with training leaders. 

Of course, aside from all these things, the en- 
richment of the individual’s personal life through 
this fascinating junior program, is immeasurably 
furthered by increas ng his facility in the handi- 
crafts, and by the discovery of new ways to ex- 
press his need fer creating beautiful things. 

There is a reality about the junior achievement 
program because of the practical way in which *% 
brings young people into direct contact, under 
wise supervision, with the work-a-day and technical 
problems of the business world. Metropolitan Jun- 
ior Achievement provides a vocational and char- 
acter building influence for urban youth compar- 
able to the 4-H Club program for rural youth. 





Survey of Extra-Curricular 
Activities 
A. O. Haun 

Principal, Junior High School, Waukesha, Wis. 


Recently a very interesting survey of extra; 
curr.cular activ.ties was made at the Lincoln Jun- 
ior High School, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 

Each student was asked to cooperate with the 
principal in filling out the questionnaire. Ths 
was done during the home room period, with each 
home room teacher supervising the work in her 
room. 

The informat‘on gathered was compiled and 
the findings of the study is outlined below. 

1. The questionnaire was filled out by 930 stu- 
dents—455 girls and 475 boys. 

Amount of Participation 

1. 63%.of the student body is participating in 
Extra-curricular activities. 

2. 68% of the boys and 61% of the girls are 
participants. 

Percentage of Boys Participating in One or 

More Activities 

1. 50.2% of the boys are pariicipating in one 
activity, 30.2% in two activities, 13.1% in three 
activit es, 3.6% in four activities and 2.9% in five 
activities. 

Percentage of Girls Participating in One or 

More Activities 

1. 44.2% of the girls are participating in one 
activity, 35.5% in two activities, 13.9% in three 
activities, 4.6% in four activities, 0.9% in five 
activities and 0.3% in six activities. 

Does the Extra-Curricular Program Serve 

Students from All Classes of Homes? 

Below indicates the occupa'ion of the parents 
of the students that are participating in extra-cur- 
ricular activities. 
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The remaining 5% are civil and mechanical en- 
gineers, lawyers, teachers, ministers, druggists, 
chemists, detectives, and barbers. 


Does Our Student Council Represent Students 
From All Classes of Homes? 

The s udent council membership is twenty-eight. 
There are thirteen distinct occupations of par- 
ents of the students represented on the council. 

The occupations of the parents are as follows: 
managers, 7; salesmen, 4; clerks, 3; civil and me- 
chanical engineers, 2; mechanics, 2; laborers, 2, 
doctors, 2; chemist, 1; druggist, 1; barber, 1; 
farmer, 1; and minister, 1. 





Remarks 

Further investigation of the students participat- 
ing in three or more activities showed that they 
were taking part in minor activities that do not 
require much time. 

Students participating in four or more activities 
had an average of “C” in their class work. 

It was found that 15.5% of the boys and 1% 
of the girls participating in extra-curricular ac- 
tivities were employed after school. 

It was found that 14.4% of the boys and girls 
not participating in activities live in the rural 
districts. These people have to leave for home 
immediately after the close of school each eve- 
n.ng. 

A study of the above nature answers many 
ques‘ions relative to the school’s extra-curricular 
program. It satisfies the school authorities and 
citizens of the community as to whether or not 
the school’s program of leisure time activities is 
satisfactory. 


Class Prophecies Dramatized in the 


Small High School 


R.A. Forcier 


Supervising Principal, Stoystown Borough School District, Stoystown, Pa. 


ET’S NOT read the class prophecy; let’s 
| dramatize it. Let’s enliven this old class paper 
by revising it in the form of a play. 
This skit is such a revision and may be just 
a part of a class-night program, not necessarily in- 
cluding all members of the class. 


One-Act PLay ror CLass NIGHT 
FOR SMALL HIGH SCHOOLS 


(The names are fictitious and others should be 
substituted to suit the class.) 

Scene I—A Hotel Lobby in New York City. 
Two elderly men are lounging in the lobby. They 
discover to their mutual surprise that they were 
schoolmates. 

Spencer: By Jove, Frank, this is the greatest 
moment I have experienced for some time. And 
to think that you are a traveler and a lecturer. 
Those adventures you had in the African Jungles 
must have been thrilling. I recall reading of them 
in the NEW YORK TIMES but never did I 
think that the author was this Frank Gibson. 
(Spencer rises as he finishes this speech and 
crosses to Gibson, slaps him on the back and sits 
down beside him on the divan.) 

Gibson: Oh, things like that seem to belong 
to me. I feel at home any place, as much with 
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beasts in the jungle as with men in a hotel. I 
guess that was the reason for making myself 
at home with you. It’s just that roving nature you 
know. But you have no reason for wondering 
at my feats, Spencer; a great New York busi- 
ness man and philanthropist as yourself is in a 
class by himself. Helping struggling humanity is 
a noble deed. 

Spencer: Look! Who is that going up to the 
register? Has all the physical features of our 
old classmate, Phylis Dodge. 

Phylis: (Turning abruptly when about to pen 
her name.) Did I hear you gentlemen mention my 
name ? 

Gibson: Yes. Are you Phylis Dodge—the Phylis 
Dodge who went to High School? 

Phylis: I am. But you gentlemen appear to be 
total strangers to me. May I ask if I know you? 





Spencer: You certainly should. We are none 
other than Harry and Frank—Gibson and Spen- 
cer, your old school chums. 

Gibson: And how you have changed! More beau- 
tiful than ever. But what are you doing here? 

Phylis: Just a foreign correspondent for THE 
LONDON TIMES. I am over here to interview 
the commander of the world’s largest zeppelin, 
none other than Roy Smith. Haven’t you heard? 
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Tomorrow he starts a flight to Italy. I am to in- 
terview him tonight at the governor’s mansion. 

Spencer : Of course we know. But we didn’t 
know he was at the governor’s mansion. And you 
know who the governor is I suppose. George 
Bowers. 

Phylis: Of course! That’s why Roy is there. 
You two come along with me and we'll give them 
a surprise. 

Spencer: Sure. We might get some free cigars 
from the governor. What do you say, Gibson? 

Gibson: O. K. But first I must get my wife. 
Oh, there she comes down the stairs now. Lois, 
dear, come here. You can’t guess what I have 
stirred up. 

Phylis and Spencer: Lois! 

Lois: Well! (Puts her hand to her mouth to 
muffle her surprise. ) 

Phylis: This must have been an act of provi- 
dence. (Takes both of Lois’ hands.) And to think 
you are the wife of such a great naturalist. 

Gibson: (Throwing out his chest.) Ah, hem! 

Phylis: Traveling and exploring with him surely 
has you looking fine. 

Lois: Yes. I certainly am proud of my hus- 
band. But he never could have done it without 
my inspiration. (Gibson pulls in his chest abrup‘ly 
and jerks his thumbs out of his vest.) 

Spencer: I see. (Sound of horn off. stage.) 
There’s your taxi, Phylis. Let’s get going. I feel 
that bigger and better things are going to happen 
tonight. (They help each other on with their 
wraps which should be lying around, then ex‘t.) 


Scene II—Living room of the Governor’s house. 
(Smith, Bowers and Crane, another class mem- 
ber, are chatting while sitting on divan.) 

(Door bell rings. Phylis, Lots, Gibson, Spencer 
enter.) 

Bowers: Well! Well! 

Gibson: Congratulations, Governor. 

Bowers: Same to you. (They shake hands 
warmly. Bowers does same with others all the 
while saying: “Well! Well!” The Governor, be- 
ing a good politician, never forgets a face and 
recognizes all of them.) 

Gibson: Well! Well! If it isn’t Roy Smith. 
Beg your pardon, Commander Smith. Congratula- 
tions. (They shake hands.) 

Smith: Same to you. 

Phylis: Isn’t this great? (General hand-shaking 
with the commander. ) 

Phylis: (Notices Bob Crane in corner of room.) 
There’s Bob Crane. Shy as usual. What are you 
doing here? (They shake hands.) 

Crane: Just came to get the right to publish 
the Commander’s new book on his epoch-making 
flight. I’m a publisher now in New York, you 
know. (General hand-shaking with Crane by all.) 
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Smith: It’s a pleasure to have hm do this for 
me. Each of you will get an au ographed copy 
when it comes off the press. 

Crane: This is certainly a coincidence to have 
all of us meet in the same city on the same 
night after being scattered over so many coun- 
tres for the past few years. Spencer, your gif s 
to charity are causing plenty of favorable com- 
ment. 

Spencer: Just a mere trifle, a couple million. 

Bowers: Gibson, your exploits are marvelous, 
too. 

Lois: Yes, I always tell him he must keep 
on. If it hadn’t been for me he would have given 
up long ago. 

Crane: How about publishing your next ad- 
venture book, Gibson? 

Gibson: Great: Tll have it finished in three 
weeks. Let the public know it’s coming. 

Crane: Say, folks, I have been publishing the 
works of one of America’s foremost poets. None 
other than Millie Fulton. She now lives in Green- 
wich Village. Remember how she used to write 
class poe‘ry? Here’s a sample of some of her 
work now. (He takes a manuscript from h’s 
pocket. ) 


“Tears, laughter, smiles and frowns: 

But it’s smiles and laughter that makes the world 

go around. 

Life is sweet and sad, and all too short, 

But after all it is how we've lived that counts 

the most.” 

Gibson: Great! (Door bell sounds. ) 

Bowers: (Goes to hallway.) Why it’s Millie 
herself. 

All: Millie! 

Phylis: We have just been talking about you. 
Congratulations on your literary achievements. 
But what brings you here? 

Millie: How exciting! To think that I happen 
upon all my famous classmates when I come ex- 
pecting only Commander Smith and to pay my 
respects to him. But I have followed the doings 
of all of you and it is all very wonderful. (She 
holds up her hand for silence.) 


“Men may come and men may go but friends will 
linger ever.” 

Crane: My sentiments exactly. 

Lois: This gang is not complete yet. If only 
we had Ida, Blanche, and Charles we would cer- 
tainly make merry and have one grand evening. 

Bowers: I just recall. No other than Ida owns 
one of the best tea rooms in the ci’y. I'll call 
her. (He exits.) 

Millie: I wonder where Charles is and what 
he is doing. 

Gibson: Seems to me that I read of a Charles 
30les, an attorney, who lately tried one of the 
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state’s most important cases against one of the 
large corporations which was over-stepping the 
law. And if I am not mistaken he won the case. 
Phylis: Perhaps he has his office in the city. 
Crane: Right you are. He is my private lawyer 
and lives in the Bronx. If he is at home I’ll have 
him here in twenty minutes. He is some good 
lawyer, too. ( Exits.) 
one 


Bowers: Ida is on her And she is 


good business lady, take it from me. 


way. 


Spencer: This is going to be great. 
(Curtain) 


Scene II1I—Governor’s home same as before. All 
are chatting, standing and sitting. Door bell in- 
‘errupts. Bowers goes to hall way to see who the 
maid ushers in.) 


Bowers: It's Ida and Charles. (They enter.) 

Phylis: And Blanche with them! (All girls 
shake hands.) 

Phylis: But how did you happen to get here? 
We didn’t know you were near here. 

Blanche: Oh, just singing in grand opera. My 
company opens here tomorrow night with CAR- 





MINE. I'll get you all comps and you must 
come. I just happened to be having dinner at 
Ida’s team room. A classy joint. 

Crane: Great. We'll all be there. I'll see to it 
that you get plenty of space in the papers, too. 

Blanche: Better hear me first. Remember how 
you used to rebel at my outbursts around school? 

Charles: Any libel suits I'll gladly handle 
(Group laughs. ) 

Crane: Yes. But that was mostly pretense. We 
all really liked you then, Blanche. 

Ida: And I have something to contribute to this 
unusual meeting. You all must come to my place 
for d nner tomorrow before going to the opera.) 

Smith: And the next day before I leave for’ 
Italy you all must be my guests in the zepplin 
for a flight over the city. And we'll have lunch 
in the air. 

Everyone: Great! 

Spencer: Let’s get going. What a time ahead 
of us. I’m beginning to feel young again. Phylis, 
we'll leave you to your interview with the com- 
mander. (They all move towards door.) 

(Curtain) 


The People Versus Senior Class, 
A Commencement Project 


C. W. WALTERS 


Director of Activities, Troy High School, Troy Ohio 
Principal, Troy High School, Troy, Ohio 


ARLY in the 1935-36 school year the Senior 

class of Troy High School was divided into 

ctivity groups. Each took the responsibility for 
carrying on the various activities of the class. The 
students picked to work out the commencement 
program decided upon the pupil participation type 
of program. Later this idea crystalized into a 
trial: “The People vs. the Senior Class.” 

The purpose was to bring to the parents an 
interesting and vivid portrayal of the various ac- 
tivities of a pupil during his high school course. 
Emphas's was placed on the regular school work 
rather than upon extra-curricular work. The field 
was then divided into eleven divisions of : 


1. English 7. Mathematics 

2. Foreign Languages 8: Commercial 

3. Social Science 9. Home Economics 
4. Art 10. Industrial Arts 

5. Music 11. Physical Education 


6. Science 


One or two members from the committee were 
given the responsibility for each division. These, 
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with the aid of a teacher, prepared the script for 
that division. The separate scrip's were then 
brought together, worked over, and put in final 
form by the two pupils who were to take the 
parts of prosecuting and defense attorneys. Much 
of the success of the project was due to the fact 
that these two pup-Is were championship debaters. 

Characters were chosen by the large commit- 
tee. These included the Judge, Prosecuting Attor- 
ney, Defense Attorney, Clerk, Bailiff, Jury, Pris- 
oner, and Witnesses. The officers consulted men 
at our local court house, where they obtained in- 
formation and many legal forms. The result was a 
“trial-like” performance. 

Rehearsals occupied about ten days. During the 
rehearsals many changes were made, to make the 
program more interesting and effective. Im- 
promp‘u arguments between the attorneys, a musi- 
cal number, as evidence, etc., added to the enter- 
tainment value. Nothing was added,- however, that 
would detract from the main purpose. 

While the rehearsals were on, another group, 
with the aid of a local artist, designed the stage 
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set, and built it. It was carried out in blue and 
white, the class colors, and made a very striking 
appearance. The accompanying cut taken during 
a rehearsal, does not do it justice. The figures, 
left to right: History, Household Arts, Com- 


merce, Language, English, Music, Education, Art, 
Mathematics, Sc-ence, Industrial Art, and Physi- 








cal Education. The characters were costumed 
the judge with flowing gown and white wig, oth- 
ers in cap and gown or a costume reflecting the 
subject they represented. 

The following portions from the script will be 
suggestive : 

Bailiff: Hear Ye! Hear Ye! Hear Ye! This 
court of Troy High School by the county of Mi- 
ami and State of Ohio with the honorable Rich- 
ard Hartley presiding is now open. Be seated. 

Judge: Order in the court (pounds with gavel). 
Clerk, read the first indictment. 

Clerk: (rises and reads) People vs. Senior 
Class of 1936 of Troy High School. Charged: 
Failure to properly prepare for graduation. 

Judge: Are counsels present and _ prepared? 
(Counsels rise and Prosecutor sits down.) 

Judge: Proceed with the defense. 

Defense: As first witness I would like to call 
Janet Knoop. 

Clerk: Bailiff please escort Janet Knoop to the 
stand. (Bailiff brings her forward.) 

Clerk: You and each of you do solemnly swear 
that the testimony you are about to give the court 
and the jury in the case now in hearing, shall 
be the truth, the whole truth and no‘hing but the 
truth. This you do as you shall answer unto God. 

Knoop: I do (ascends stand). 

Bailiff: Your full name, please. 

Witness: Janet Knoop. 

Defense: You are here to testify in behalf of 
the English course of Troy High School, are you 
not? 

Witness: Yes, I am. 

Defense: Now Janet, would you say that the 
English course in Troy High School gives a 
firm foundat’on for college work ? 

Witness: Yes, I believe it does. 

Defense: In just what way is this accomplished ? 
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Witness: Every student is required to take 3% 
years of English. 

Defenses What does the English course include ? 

Witness: Well, freshman, sophomore, and junior 
English is compulsory, but a student is permitted 
to choose from American Literature, English Lit- 
erature, Journalism, or Shakespeare to complete 
the required time. The English Literature Course 
is a full year subject but the others are only one 
semester. 

Defense: Then you feel that you have received 
a sufficient foundation in English to go on with 
i: in college this fall. 

Witness: Yes, I do. 

Defense: Thank you. (Turns to prosecution.) 
Your witness. 

& * * + * * 

Defense: Lota, do you believe that there is any 
social value to be gained in English courses ? 

Witness: Yes, indeed. 

Defense: What one would you consider most 
important ? 

Witness: The ability to speak well before an 
audience. 

Defense: What courses in the English depart- 
ment offer an opportunity to develop this ability ? 

Witness: Debate and Public Speaking. 

Defense: Aside from the social values to be 
gained from English, is there any prac ical value? 

Witness: Yes. Having correct grammar and 
form at one’s command is very necessary and 
practical in writing notes and letters of all kinds. 

Defense: Your Honor, at this time I would like 
to submit as evidence these three le ters written 
by the witness. Numbered as Exhibts B. C, and 
D, they are in order, a friendly letter, a formal 
note of acceptance, and a thank-you note. 

Prosecution: No objections. 

Judge: Evidence submitted. Proceed with the 
witness. 

Defense: (To Prosecution) Your witness. 

Prosecution: In what person is a formal note 
written ? 

Witness: Third person. 

Prosecution: Do you think a person who does 
not have the ability to speak but is outstanding 
in every other respect is going to be a failure? 

Witness: No, no ex- — 

Prosecution: Then you admit that the ability 
to speak well is not a necessity. 

Witness: No,—I— 

Prosecution: But you just said so. 

Witness: 1 know, but I meant that— 

Prosecution: Will you please answer, yes or 
no? Is the ability to speak well an absolute ne- 
cessity ? 

Witness: No, but— 

Prosecution: That’s all. (Walks away). 
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Defense: Finally, what do you believe has been 
accomplished by your Senior classes in American 
History and Civics? 

Witness: It helps a student to become a better 
citizen. 

Defense: That’s all (to prosecutor). Your wit- 
ness. 

Prosecution: Martha, you spoke a few moments 
ago about the effect of the battle of Waterloo 
upon the world. Suppose you tell us what it is. 

Witness: It marked the ascending of England 
into world power and the fall of the French Em- 
pire caused near bankruptcy and political ruin for 
France. 

Prosecutor: Do you believe that one semester is 
sufficient to make a person a good citizen? 

Witness: Yes, indeed. 

Prosecutor: Do you actually think that a per- 
son would change his vote after ten weeks in 
Civics class if certain facts, he has learned, seemed 
to point that he should? 

Witness: Of course, he would. A high school 
student is tra ‘ned to face facts. 

Prosecution: That’s all. Witness dismissed. 

* + * * * * 


ART 

Defense: Please show the court what has been 
done in your art classes this year. (Billie Berch- 
told and Nancy Marshall will then present the 
drawings that were made in the past year in 
class.) 

Prosecution: I object! The test is whether you 
can apply this training! Can you? (Maxine Kes- 
ler and Bobbie Stowe will draw and cut out of 
paper the profiles of the two attorneys. ) 

Prosecuting Attorney: That will be all. 

* * * * * * 


Music 

Defense: To what musical organization do you 
belong ? 

Witness: Band, orchestra, and glee club. 

Defense: How many pupils participate in these 
activities ? 

Witness: The band has about 60 members and 
the orchestra 40 members while the glee clubs 
have a combined membership of about 190. 

Defense: What activities have these organiza- 
tions engaged in this past year? 

Witness: The band appeared at our athletic con- 
tests and at the band festival at Sidney, while the 
orchestra and glee clubs performed in the Musi- 
cal Revue. The orchestra also broadcasted over 
WHIO recently. 

Prosecution: Just what really outstanding hon- 
ors have our musical Seniors brought to the 
school ? 

Witness: Betty Dye, outstanding violinist, won 
the highest honors in the Miami Musical Con- 
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test this Spring among o‘her achievements, wh'le 
Richard Hartley in his junior year also was hon- 
ored at Miami and was chosen at the Sidney band 
festival as soloist from a group of 80 clarinetists. 

Prosecution: You speak of this band festival, 
Of what real value are these festivals? 

Witness: They give opportunity for our mu- 
sicians to play under such conductors at Goldwyn, 
Simon, Filmore, and this year, Mr. Weigel. 

Prosecution: Is the Troy music department re- 
ally recognized as a good one? 

Witness: Of course, as a result of our achieve- 
ments we were asked to broadcast recently over 
WHIO. 

Prosecution: What is the difference between a 
major and minor chord? 

Witness: The difference is found in the third 
of the triad on chord. The third of the minor 
triad being one-half step lower than in the cor- 
responding triad. 

Prosecution: Name the most important funda- 
mental chords. 

Witness: Tonic triad, dominant, subdominant, 
and the dominant seventh are the most important 
chords. 

Prosecution: What are some of the most fa- 
mous operas and their composers? 

Witness: Wagner is the most famous opera com- 
poser and some of his most famous operas are 
“Tannhauser,”’ ‘“Parsifal,” “Lohengrin,” ‘“Tistan 
and Isolde.” Verdi is probably the most popular 
opera composer. Some of his most famous operas 
are “Aida,” “Il Trovatore,” “Rigoletto,” “La 
Traviata.” 

Prosecution: What is the Tetrology? 

Witness: A group of famous operas written 


by Wagner, “Das Rheingold,” “Die Walkiire,” - 


“Seigfried,” ‘“Gatterdammerung.” 

Prosecution: I would like to hear something 
definite, something besides just words, words, 
words, . 

Witness: (Then Betty Dye will play. Violin). 
(Betty announces her number and plays.) 


* * * * * * 


CoM MERCIAL 

Defense: Margaret, you’re in the shorthand 
class. Suppose you tell us what shor hand really 
is. 

Witness: Shorthand is a method of writing by 
substituting characters or symbols for letters. 

Defense: Your Honor, if it pleases the court, 
I would like to show the court a slide thrown upon 
the screen, illustrating this point. 

Judge: Although this is somewhat irregular you 
may proceed. (Flashes slide and gives explanation) 

Defense: What good will shorthand do you 
after you graduate? 

Witness: There are many positions open in 
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business for those who know shorthand and typ- 
ing. 

Defense: Your witness. 

Prosecution: Can you really take shorthand? 

Witness: Yes. (Prosecution dictates and then 
witness reads back, passes to Judge and Jury for 
inspection. ) 

Prosecution: What good will shorthand do you, 
if you don’t enter the field of business ? 

Witness: In college all the notes on lectures 
could be taken in shorthand. 





Prosecution: Tell me, did you ever hear of 
anyone using shorthand who was not connected 
with office work? 

Witness: Woodrow Wilson, Charles Dickens, 
Emil Ludwig. 

* * * * * * 


We have had few activities which have been 
so completely the work of the pupils and so sat- 
isfying to both audience and participants. 

(Note: While not all of this project is given here, 


this should be sufficient to suggest how other schools 
may make use of the idea.) 


The Swarthmore Plan of Sports Education 


Mark MacIntTosH 


Director of Athletics, Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 


HE DEPARTMENT of Physical Education 
and Athletics for men at Swarthmore College 
has three administrative divisions, as follows: 


I. INTERCOLLEGIATE ATHLETICS: 1, 


- Baseball; 2, Basketball; 3, Cross-country; 4, Foot- 


ball; 5, Golf; 6, LaCrosse; 7, Swimming; 8, Soc- 
cer; 9, Tennis; 10, Track. 

Il. INTRAMURAL ACTIVITIES: 1, Bas- 
ketball; 2, Indoor Relay Carnival; 3, Softball; 4, 
Touch-football. 

II. SPORTS EDUCATION: 1, Badminton; 
2, Basketball; 3, Boxing; 4, Corrective Physical 
Education; 5, Fencing; 6, Golf; 7, Gymnastics 
(Apparatus, Tumbling) ; 8, Handball; 9, LaCrosse ; 
10, Paddle Tennis; 11, Speedball; 12, Soccer; 13, 
Swimming; 14, Rugby; 15, Tennis; 16, Track; 17, 
Volley-ball; 18, Water Polo; 19, Wrestling. 


This article is mainly concerned with the pro- 
gram of Sports Education. As can be seen, this 
program is quite extensive in content, and re- 
quires many and very extensive facilities. But 
Swarthmore has just that. Few colleges in the 
country are quite as fortunate in possessing so 
much per capita a‘hletic playing space, both out- 
door and indoor. For outdoor facilities we have 
enough excellent green turf to mark out four- 
teen football gridirons, or the equivalent number 
of soccer, lacrosse, speedball, or rugby fields, seven 
outdoor tennis courts for men, and hill and dale 
wooded land, owned by the college, sufficient for 
a four and a half mile cross-country course com- 
pletes the outline of the major outdoor facilities 
for men students. Incidentally, Swarthmore co-eds 
have outdoor facilities equal to if not better than 
those for men students, with the exception of the 
above mentioned cross-country course, and this is 
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used extensively by the co-eds for daily horse- 
back riding. The new Swarthmore Fieldhouse 
just completed, with indoor space 100 yards long 
and 40 yards wide and ten rooms each 25x25 feet, 


by colleges of this size. 


If we divide a student’s school life into three 
periods, i. e., elementary (ages 6-12,) secondary 
(13-17,) and college (18-22,) his physiological 
needs will gradually change during these periods, 
both in the number of hours per day devoted to 
play activities, and in the imtensity and vigor of 
activities. For instance, during the elementary 
period a normal boy should have an average of 
seven hours per day of vigorous physical activi'y. 
During the secondary period he should have about 
four hours each day of more vigorous play than 
during the preceding period. When he gets to 
college he should have activities similar to high 
school games, but played with even more vigor 
and intensity. After college, a man’s games will 
gradually change from the vigorous to the milder 
types. 

Our aim at Swarthmore is to afford regular, 
interesting and vigorous activity under * compe- 
tent supervision and with skilled instruction. There 
are a few more than 700 students enrolled this 
year, practically half of whom are men. We hav- 
en’t attained the ideal yet of having 350 men par- 
ticipate daily in vigorous activity, but that is our 
aim nevertheless. 

Most other colleges are prevented from having 
an extensive physical education program by lack 
of adequate playing space, or staff, or both. A 
casual scanning of our catalog would not indicate 
that students here have less time for physical ac- 
tivities than those at any other college. But for 
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the evident reason of Swarthmore’s very high 
academic standards, students are busy in science 
and engineering laboratories, seminars, conferences, 
library projects, or otherwise occupied in the 
search for knowledge. But it is clear that this 
high class type of student, one who may contrib- 
ute something useful to the world’s work, espe- 
cially needs an activity program to preserve his 
health, without which all his mental efficiency will 
be useless For the reasons just mentioned there 
are limits to the time our department can claim 
from a student; what we can do is to offer, in as 
attractive a form as possible a highly diversified 
program, so that the student may select the maxi- 
mum of work his studies will allow. We do have 
a positive minimum requirement which freshmen 
and sophomores have to meet, of at least two hours 
per week on two separate days and participation 
in at least one individual and one team sport each 
week. While junior and senior men’s participa- 
tion in the Sports Education program is entirely 
elective, they are especially urged to take advan- 
tage of the “carry-over” sports, because they will 
soon finish college and will have no further op- 
portunity to play the major sports. 


Mr. Ed Faulkner, one of the outstanding ‘ennis 
instructors in the east, who formerly coached the 
men’s varsity tennis team, has become a full time 
member of the athleti¢ department this ycar. He 
divides his time among the men students, women 
students, and the faculty members, giving every 
individual in college the opportunity to learn ‘his 
splendid “carry-over” sport. This addition to our 
facilities for guidance is expected to prove a most 
valuable contribution to the Sports Educa ion Pro- 
gram of the college and is already meeting with 
an enthusiastic response. 


Another feature of our program is the practice 
of bringing to our campus for exhibition and in- 
struction, outstanding performers and teachers in 
sports such as golf, tennis, swimming, boxing, 
track, handball, fencing, etc. This gives our stu- 
dents a chance to “rub elbows” with the champions 
in the different branches of sport, and to get ex- 
pert instruction and fine inspiration from them. 


Physical exertion and perspiration are not, in 
the main, what we are concerned with at Swarth- 
more. More impor‘ant than these, we emphasize 
the idea of instruction and practice in the various 
sports, so that the student can progress beyond 
the “novice” stage and have some success, hence 
some enjoyment, in playing the sports. Af er he 
has acquired a little skill he will carry on in a 
sport without any other enticement than the joy 
of accomplishment. That, finally, is the Swarih- 
more plan. 
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There are four things, which I humbly con- 
ceive, are essential to the well-being, I may even 
venture to say, to the existence of the United 
States, as an independent power. 

First. An indissoluble union of the states under 
one federal head. 

Second. A sacred regard to public justice. 

Third. The adoption of a proper peace estab- 
lishment ; and 

Fourth. The prevalence of that pacific and 
friendly disposition among the people of the United 
States, which will induce them to forget their 
local prejudices and policies ; to make those mutual 
conceptions, which are requisite to the general 
prosperity ; and in some instances, ‘o sacrifice their 
individual advantages to the interest of the com- 
munity. —G. Washington. 





o 


Here then is our task: to prepare our children 
for the new day by stressing the social sciences, 
by frank and honest discussions of conditions as 
they are and of the projected plans by which to 
reconstruct them, by emphasizing the supremacy 
of the cooperative life, by preparing our youth 
for active participation in political life, by arous- 
ing them to those supplementary curricular activi- 
ties which in later life will enable them to use 
leisure creatively, and by widening their mental 
and spiritual horizons, so as to include the whole 
of humanity, the federated society of tomorrow. 

—Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver. 





What we do in our public schools with our 
children determines what our Nation shall be. 
In spite of temporary economic difficulties, it is 
no time for backtracking in education. It is more 
vital for us to have better education and more of 
it to protect us from our own ignorance and fol- 
lies. Men are children but once and during that 
period the grown-up can at least afford opportu- 
nity to the child—Ray Lyman Wilbur. 





The United States still stakes its faith in the 
democratic way of life. We believe in the repre- 
sentative form of government. We dare no‘ close 
cur eyes, however, to the fact that the only way 
in which that representative form of govern- 
ment can persist is through an educated electorate. 
... We need to have meeting places for the dis- 
cussion of public questions, in the cities, ham- 
lets, and on the farms throughout the length and 
breadth of the land—Franklin Roosevelt. 





With a probable $500,000,000 going into new 
school construction, school design remains static. 
Modern educational technique aimed to prepare 
for 20th Century living is forced to function in 
a 19th Century shell—The Architectural Forum. 
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The Sacramento (California) City Board of 
Education has been required to reinstate in the 
Fremont Elementary School a student who was 
excluded for refusing for religious reasons to 
salute the flag. The case has been appealed. 





WERE SOME “GENTLEMEN” LESS TO BE 
FEARED IN GREAT-GRANDMA’S DAY? 


The following rules were in force at Mt. Holy- 
oke College in 1837: “No younng lady shall be- 
come a member of Mt. Holyoke Seminary who 
cannot kindle a fire, wash potatoes, repeat the 
multiplication table and at least two-thirds of the 
shorter catechism. Every member of the school 
shall walk a mile a day unless a freshet, earth- 
quake, or some other calamity prevent. No young 
lady shall devote more than an hour a day ‘to 
miscellaneous reading. No young lady is ex- 
pected to have gentlemen acquaintances unless 
they are returned missionaries or agents of benevo- 
lent societies.”—E xchange. 





Supt. John Rundle, Grenada Public Schools, 
Grenada, Mississippi, desires to communicate with 
schools that have been particularly well pleased 
with results of their attempts at commencement 
programs of the modern type. Copies of such pro- 
grams and such other items as will aid Mr. Run- 
dle will be appreciated by him. 





COLLEGE REFORMS NEEDED 


A basic change in curricula of colleges which 
undertake to train youth for citizenship is ur- 
gently needed, according to the findings in a 
study of campus agencies affecting social ideas 
just completed by Dr. Harold Tuttle of City Col- 
lege, New York. 

Reading magazines dealing with social prob- 
lems was found to be more effective than the 
study of history. Co-operative projects in social 
service appeared more valuable than the study of 
literature. The influence of the instructors was 
shown to be more significant than the subject 
taught. Working to pay one’s way through col- 
lege is definitely favorable to social idealism. 

—Sierra Educational News. 





Tarkio College, Tarkio, Missouri, announces its 
Twenty-Ninth Annual Speech and Music Festival 
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—Music, Debate, and Declamatory Contests—for 
Friday, March 12th. Its Tri-State Tennis, Track, 
and Field Meet will be held April 9th and 10th. 





THIRTEENTH ONE-ACT FESTIVAL OF 
PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


It was indeed a happy surprise to the partici- 
pants to have the thirteenth annual One-Act Festi- 
val considered a better performance than all pre- 
ceding ones. Judges, critics, and audience were 
in one accord in this respect—a fitting finale to 
a successful custom in the Pontiac High School. 

Due to the over-crowded conditions it has been 
decided to discontinue the festival idea. Lack of 
rehearsal space after school hours makes it dif- 
ficult to do justice to a public program. Audience 
interest has not waned, but rather increased; as 
five hundred more tickets were sold to the pres- 
ent group of plays, than that of the past year. 

The dramatic classes will now concentrate their 
time upon class work, thereby allowing experi- 
mentation with a larger group of plays, and af- 
fording a greater opportunity in the interpretation 
of characters. The more successful endeavors will 
occasionally be presented during assembly pro- 
grams for which urgent requests. have been made. 

The plays of the last festival were “The Un- 
prepared Test,” “Sardines,” “Hyacinths for Christ- 
mas,” “Singapore Spider,’ “Brothers,” “Miss 
Nancy’s Legacy,” “Paradise,” and “Ultra,” a new 
play by the director, W. N. Viola, and author of 
“One-Act Festival Plays.” 


Through the Junior Audubon Bird Clubs the 
National Association of Audubon Societies aims 
to promote the protection and preservation of 
wild life. Last year more than 155,000 children 
were enrolled in 5,500 Junior Bird Clubs in this 
country and Canada. 

Information as to How to Form a Junior Bird 
Club will be gladly sent to you on request, by the 
Education Department of the National Associa- 
tion of Audubon Societies, 1775 Broadway, New 
York City. 





Newspaper in Wisconsin will take an active 
part in teaching conservation to Wisconsin school- 
children when they inaugurate this month publi- 
cation of a series of illustrated stories on native 
trees. Children, under a plan sponsored by the Wis- 
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consin Wildlife federation and endorsed by the 
siate superintendent of public instruction, will clip 
the stories for mounting in “tree scrapbooks.” 
Wisconsin is already teaching’ wildlife conserva- 
tion in its public schools, under a compulsory plan 
providing for a one-year course of study of the 
state’s greatest resource and biggest income-pro- 
ducer, the outdoors, its plants, and its creatures. 





This year the Horace Mann Centennial offers 
a special opportunity for the development of 
worthwhile commencement programs. The year 
1937 commemorates the hundredth anniversary of 
Horace Mann’s acceptance of the secretaryship of 
the Massachusetts State Board of Education, the 
first position of its kind in America which has 
had a continuous existence. The commencement 
season offers one of the best opportunities of the 
year to bring the Centennial before the people oi 
America. 

In view of this opportunity, the National Edu- 
cation Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W, 
Washington, D. C., has prepared its annual com- 
mencement packet for 1937 largely around the 
Centennial. 





The schools of America are among the nation’s 
biggest business enterprises. In actual investment 
the public schools rank sixth among the leading 
industries. Agriculture, railroads, oil, electricity, 
and lumber have larger investments. Schools rank 
fifth as an employer with approximately 1,000,000 
teachers employed. Salaries to teachers in the 
United States contribute tremendously to the buy- 
ing power of the communities in which they re- 
side. Annual increase in buildings with supplies 
and equipment of all sort to meet the modern 
needs raises the amount to $2,000,000,000 annually 
which represents but 2.4 per cent of the national 
income.—Education and Business. 


Intramural Athletics in the High School 


Too much of shamateurism and not enough ama- 
teurism is the general accusation leveled at our 
present system of high school athletics. Overem- 
phasis of the school team and lack of emphasis on 
an intramural program is the general basis for 
this statement.—Brother Urban H. Fleege, The 
Catholic School Journal, August, 1936. 





Leisure—A Challenge to Our Schools 


Modern civilization says to man: “Get a hobby 
or die.” The more a hobby involves creative ac- 
tivity, traveling hopefully along a road which has 
to do with achievement, the more it will be really 
worthwhile. 

A great modern battle is upon us—the goal is 
the destruction of civilization. The public school 
system, in defending this goal, represents the 
shock troops in the last ditch. If the school gives 
up its attempt to put a “driving want” into the 
leisure time of children and abandons -them to the 
forces of play in our city streets, America will 
simply become one other civilization that was. 
—Dr. J. B. Nash, Nebraska Educational Journal, 





Modern Pedagogues 


Miss SALOME WILLIAMS 
Mountain Rest, S. C. 


No longer do horn-rimmed glasses hide 
Visions translucent and clear, 
Where once reigned tightly plaited braids, 
Short saucy curls now appear. 
At the desk of the stern schoolmaster 
With mien prosaic and quiet, 
Sits now a regular fellow who 
Doesn't fill one with fright. 
For he knows a guy is just human, 
That he has his likes and dislikes. 
That history—since time began— 
Was never as interesting as bikes. 
Geography, science, English and math 
Are subservient to his will. 
He knows the isms and ology, 
He is a master of mortal psychology, 
For whom movies and sports hold a thrill. 
Why mourn the death of the old school? 
When the ebony rod was the rule? 
Today we are training for peace or strife. 
Molding a well-rounded life. 


—South Carolina Education. 
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From a very limited subject matter beginning, 
student activities have grown rapidly and have 
tremendously extended the range of their inter- 
ests. As indicated by the articles which follow, 
schools are now attempting activities unheard of 
a few years ago. This development is entirely 
wholesome. Too often tradition and repetitious ex- 
perience have prevented the introduction of new 
activ.ties, some of which were sorely needed to 
meet new kinds of student needs. One of the most 
important problems facing school administrators is 
that of developing a flexible activities’. program— 
one which does not become rigid or formal. 

Some of the safeguards which will help to in- 
sure a more useful and flexible program are: 


1. Avoid too definite, too detailed and too formal 
a beginning. Quite often activities have started 
with a set of rules or a constitution which 
prove to be a distinct handicap later on. Too 
often printed or mimeographed materials prove 
embarrassing and prevent rapid adjus:ment on 
the part of the activity. A new enterprise 
should be permitted to develop gradually, feel 
its way along, shift its activities to meet new 
demands, and be relatively free to shape itself 
to render the greatest service. 

2 Extreme sponsor specialization and ownership 
should be avoided. Such specialization may de- 
s'roy the widest usefulness of the activity. No 
activity should become the personal property 
of any teacher. Over a period of years it might 
be well to rotate sponsors for the various ac- 
tivities, and encourage teachers to sponsor ac- 
tivities which they have never tried before. 


3. Many people should contribute to the develop- 
ment of an activity. In far too many cases, 
a single teacher has developed an activity only 
to find that it did not interest students or 
faculty. Wherever feasible it might be desir- 
able for more than a single teacher to initiate 
and carry on an activity. And in any event, 
students should play a very important part in 
planning and carrying on an activity. In far 
too many cases the so-called student activities 
were only teacher activities. A program of ac- 
tivities will never become significant until stu- 
dents organize and administer those activities 


4. The activities program should be definitely 
built upon student needs. If the needs of stu- 
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How We Do It 


C. E. Ertcxson, Department Editor 


dents are considered basic to the activities, there 
will be a tendency to crystalize the program. 
Rather, the emphasis will be upon the careful 
study and analysis of the needs of students, 
the determining of student interests and abili- 
ties, and the development of a program which 
is subject to changes in students and in stu- 
dent needs. 


The subjects of the school have tended to be- 
come formal, rigid, impersonal—and less useful. 
The extra-curr-cular activities of the school must 
prevent such solidification by remaining flexible, 
by ever intensifying the effort to more closely re- 
late themselves to the lives of students. 


STUDENTS ARE IMPORTANT 


. 

Is your school trying something new? Tell us 
about it. Your idea may be very useful to other 
schools. Ths department is a place where we at- 
tempt to “pool” our ideas for the general wel- 
fare. To date, your response has been splendid. 
We want ideas, suggestions, and criticisms. You 
can help. 





Commencements 
Metvin G. ATTIG 
East High School, Aurora, Illinois 


It was commencement on a hot, mid-June night 
at East High School, Aurora, Illinois. Two hun- 
dred sen‘ors, dressed in the customary caps and 
gowns sat on the stage bleachers, which could 
have much more comfortably accommodated but 
half that number. A fair, young girl fainted be- 
cause of the heat and had to be carried uncere- 
moniously from the platform. Obviously, all was 
not well as far as the graduating class was con- 
cerned. 

In the auditorium proper, another unfortunate 
situation was in evidence. Although all available 
space was taken, the facilities were spacious 
enough to provide but four or five seats per stu- 
dent in the graduating class. It was plainly evi- 
dent that many an interested person was sadly 
disappointed to find himself unable to witness the 
graduation of a friend, or possibly a member of 
h’s own family, simply because each senior could 
be allowed but four or five tickets. 

This was the si‘uation, distatseful to the grad- 
uating class, the parents and friends, and naturally 
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to the school administrator. Something had to he 
done. 


The school year 1931-’32 rolled around without 
any solution to the problem. In fact, conditions 
threatened to become worse with 225 seniors to 
be graduated—the largest class in the history of 
the school. The problem demanded a solution. 

Why not utilize the athletic field? 

That was the basic idea which gave rise to a 
completely new plan for commencement activities 
and accommodations. So, on a refreshingly cool 
mid-June evening, under a battery of flood lights, 
225 high school seniors marched to their bleacher 
seats on the field, and faced 4,000 parents and 
friends. In that audience, there sat comfortably 
seventeen people per senior to witness the gradua- 
tion exercises which had been largely planned 
by the students themselves. 

Th major part of the program was executed by 
the graduates. To the right of the class sat the 
high band of approximately 100 pieces, 
which played several numbers. On the left, the 
high school orchestra made their appearance and 
led the “entire assemblage in the singing of the 
“Alma Mater.” The speeches of the occasion were 
presented by two members of the graduating 
class, one a boy and the other a girl, both se- 
lected by the seniors, themselves. Into the micro- 
phone and out through the amplification system 
there proceeded youth’s own interpretation of “Stu- 
dent Development through Participation in Cur- 
ricular Activity.” 


school 


Only four non-students appeared on the pro- 
gram—the superintendent to award membership 
into National Honor Society, the principal and 
president of the Board to present the diplomas, and 
a minister to pronounce the benediction. Such was 
the nature of the first out-door commencement at 
East High. The seniors were appropriately grad- 
uated, the public was pleasantly impressed, and 
the school was fittingly interpreted. 

Each successive year has been a recurrence of 
the same general type of commencement, but with 
certain changes or additions. 

The student speeches in 1933 treated “The Pro- 
gress of Free Education in America” and “Train- 
ing for Citizenship” before 4,000 parents and 
friends. 

In 1934, the three prerequisites for membersh‘p 
into National Honor Socie:y, character, service. 
and leadership, were used as the theme for the 
complete program. 

“Education, Training for Character” and “Edu- 
cation, Training for Service” were discussed by 
two senor students, while an alumnus, and now 
a state legislator, presented “Education, Training 
for Leadership.” Appropriate tableaux by the 
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drama students also depicted character, service, 
and leadership. 

The 300th anniversary of free, American, pub- 
lic education was commemorated in the 1935 exer- 
cises. The student speeches presented “The High 
School of Yesterday” and “The High School of 
Tomorrow,” while “The High School’s Responsi- 
bility to the Community” was discussed by an 
alumnus and leading doctor of the city. Signifi- 
cant tableaux were again utilized to portray the 
themes of the student speeches. 

For the benefit of those readers who are es- 
pecially weather-conscious, it might be explained 
that since these exercises are always scheduled on 
a Wednesday, the community understanding is 
that should disagreeable weather conditions de- 
velop, the program is to be postponed until the 
next successive night when the weather condi- 
tions are more satisfactory. 

Such is a picture of one solution to a most 
grievous problem. However, the most noteworthy 
feature of all is not that satisfactory seating ac- 
commodations have been provided for several 
thousand people, but that there has developed a 
student-planned commencement with a significant 
meaning for all, and a golden opportunity for the 
interpretation of the school to the community. 


The College Room 
MILpRED PAscH 
DeVilbiss High School, Toledo, Ohio 


The college room at DeVilbiss High School is 
all its name implies. College atmosphere pervades 
the entire room. This room is the result of a 
project undertaken by the National Honor Society 
whose members realized that DeVilbiss, with its 
2650 students, about 45% of whom go on to in- 
stitutions of higher learning. was in need of a 
more complete and accurate source of informa: 
tion about such institutions of advanced learning. 
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They found that, although the faculty was willing 
to impart such information to the homeroom 
| groups, the amount of information was limited 
land many times out-dated and biased. There- 
fore, in order to get first hand, up-to-date facts 
about the greatest number of colleges and uni- 
yersit.es, they began writing to these schools stat- 
ing their problem. 

| Today, although the work is far from being 
‘complete, one can find information concerning 
more than one hundred colleges and universities 
located in the United States and other countries. 
Catalogs, bulletins, yearbooks, newspapers, alumni 
magazines, special pamphlets and newspaper ar- 
ticles give a variety of information that will help 
‘any student and teacher to solve his problem of 
\where to go to college, why, and how he can help 
lpay his own expenses. Bulletin boards are cov- 
ered with posters, pictures and picture maps of 
college campuses, announcements of scholarships 
offered, and programs of High School Day spon- 
sored by many of the colleges nearby. 

Included in the above mentioned material is a 
series of pamphlets giving findings of the Insti- 
tute of Occupation, published in 1933. These range 
from cosmetology to engineering. It is the hope 
of the committee to add to this vocational informa- 
tion in order that the college room may become 
valuable not only to those who are considering 
college, but also to those who must choose a vo- 





cation to enter upon leaving high school. 


An atendant is in charge of the college room 
which is open all day to any students who wish 
to have access to its files. This attendant, a mem- 
ber of the National Honor Society, aids stu- 
dents in interpreting the facts on hand. If the 
desired information is not on file, he makes a 
record of the request and the secretary writes im- 
mediately for it. 

A card index gives the name of the college or 
university, where it is located, its specialty, schol- 
arships offered, and the names of our faculty 
imembers who are graduates of that institution. 
Thus, if a student desires, he may seek an inter- 
view with a faculty member for more facts. Of’en 
representatives of the various colleges conduct 
|personal interviews with the students. These per- 
‘sonal interviews have proved very valuable. As 
aresult of such an interview one of our students 
received one of the much coveted scholashilps from 
Harvard. He made such an enviable record dur- 
ing his first year there that they were anxious to 
have more students from DeVilbiss; consequently 
the following year another siudent was offered a 
scholarship. 
| During its brief existence the college room has 
‘Proved to be very helpful to both faculty and 
student. Its real value lies in the fact that it is 
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a result of a recognized need by the students; it 
is maintained by them; it helps those interested to 
guide themselves; and it also places at the dis- 
posal of the faculty up-to-date material about 
their own colleges, thus making them more _ val- 


uable in an advisory capacity. 





Social Adjustment Through the 
Verse-Speaking Choir 
Heten D. WILLIAMS 


Hickman Senior High School, Columbia Missouri 


Recognition in some form, however slight, is 
not only desirable but essential to proper social 
adjustment and a satisfying life. Failure to receive 
it may lead to grave social maladjustment in later 
life. In high school the opportunity for such 
recognition is too frequently confined to the phy- 
sically strong who can excel in athletics, to the 
musically talented who may sing in the glee club, 
or to. those wich superior intelligence who may 
make the National Honor Society, or the debating 
team. {I believe that the Verse-Speaking Choir as 
organized in our high school offers opportunity to 
a large group for vocal expression and for recog- 
nition. For those students, then, who are unable 
to make the debating team, who have insufficient 
talent for singing or acting, and who are too timid 
to engage in oratory, the Verse-Speaking Choir 
offers an excellent and deligh:ful means of vocal 
expression, of group recognition, and of social 
adjustment. | 

Last yeat a Verse-Speaking Choir was organized 
in our high school. Thirty-five boys and girls 
dressed in attractive cream-colored smocks enter- 
tained the Senior High School students at an as- 
sembly, the Junior High School assembly, the 
Schoolmasters’ Club, the Presbyterian Men’s Club, 
the Rotary Club, the Business and Professional 
Women’s Club, and demonstrated their work before 
the “Teaching of Speech” and the “Teaching of 
English” classes in the summer school at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. Grouped in “dark” and 
“clear” voice sections they joined in reciting the 
rolling bass of the “Congo,” the martial lines of 
“Boots,” the playful verses of the “King’s Break- 
fast,” or the musical words of “Mandalay.”{ Never 
in all my years of teaching have I seen more gen- 
uine enthusiasm, more sincere effort, and more 
satisfaction and joy than this group expressed and 
realized. Students too timid to perform alone 
found a place where such performance was not an 
agony but sheer delight. To be sure they were 
combined with students with unusual ability, for it 
would be suicidal to the endeayor to fill the choir 
entirely with mediocre material. ) 

The interesting part to me, aS, was that 
many of those who were of only average ability 
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found lines that they liked and worked on them 
until they did them exceptionally well. 

Freckle-faced Tommy was in my 
English class year before last, and always read jn 


sophomore 


a most awkward manner. Every time he read 4 
line somebody in the class laughed, and he be. 
came highly embarrassed. One day I took a boy 
aside and asked him why they always laughed at 
Tommy. He replied, “Oh, I don’t know. We've 
always done that, ever since we were in the 
grades.” Tommy practised on a solo part in the 
“Congo” that comes in often, and has only two 


lines. He said these in a masterly fashion: 


“Then I saw the Congo creeping through the black 
Cu'ting through the jungle with a golden track” 


I could see him getting ready for it two or 
three lines before his turn, and he swelled with 
pride each time because he knew he was doing it 
exceptionally well, and that the choir, as well as 
the audience, appreciated it. The result was that 
students stopped laughing at Tommy every time 
he opened his mouth, and Tommy began to feel 
like “somebody.” 

Ben was the sophisticated boy of the high school, 
He ran around with fraternity boys and with a 
pipe in his mouth. His main ambition in the high 
school was apparently that of being a “show-off.” 
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I left him out of the choir in the beginning be- 
cause I thought he would be a nuisance at rehear- 
sals. I found later that he was terribly disappointed 
about this. He had a beautiful voice, fresh, golden, 
and child-like in tone. One day in class when we 
were doing choral reading, I asked him to read 
“Milne’s “Vespers.” He came up in front, knelt 
by a chair, and read it in such a manner that he 
brought tears to the eyes of even the most indif- 
ferent members of the class. I asked him if he 
would like to join the choir and read that number 
for us, and he “beamed” assent. His mother told 
me that he was extremely happy about it. He 
took the parts of little boys all the time after that 
and had the satisfaction of knowing that he had 
done at least one thing well in high school, and 
that he had the approval of the entire school. 


Bob, the big overgrown boy of the school, had 
been laughed at, and ridiculed the year before. 
Slightly effeminate in his ways, he had, during 
that year, a voice so thin and high that it was 
amusing and almost ludicrous. I have never heard 
anything quite like it. As a result he was in a 
bad mood most of the time, and was laughed at 
by many students. His voice grew deeper as the 
year wore on until he could star in the low bass 
parts of the “Congo.” He became literally one of 
the happiest and most likable boys in the entire 
school. Remarks by faculty members and _stu- 
dents alike were a daily testimony of the change. 
I would not maintain for a moment that the choir 
work alone was responsible, but I feel sure that 
it had a large share in his adjustment. 


Extremely capable persons with unusual ten- 
dency to exhibit their ability learned to stand 
there as just one voice among thirty-five, and to 
refrain from any unusual mannerism or caprice. 
Strong individualists with somewhat selfish ten- 
dencies agreed to don smocks on the hottest day 
of the year and perform for the teachers in sum- 
mer school because they had learned to cooperate 
with their director and with each other in doing 
something they liked to do and for which they 
secured a degree of recognition. I shall never for- 
get how in spite of the terrible humidity, and the 
beads of perspiration covering their faces, they 
were literally aglow with the inner joy of enthusi- 
asm and “self-forgetfulness.”’ 


Wes, youth wants activity, participation in some- 
thing they consider worthwhile, and a degree of 
recognition. If we deprive them of these experi- 
ences along proper lines they may find them in an 
improper and dangerous way. I heartily recom- 
mend the Verse-Speaking Choir where large num- 
bers can participate, even the “not especially 
gifted,” as an excellent medium for the social ad- 
justment of high school boys and girls.) 
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Making Softball Vital 
E. E. Camp 


Mound City High School, Mound City, Missouri 


Mound City High School, a six-year secondary 
school with an enrollment of 300 pupils, has ap- 
proximately 150 pupils playing softball daily if the 
weather permits. In fact, some of them continue 
to play even in the cold winter weather. The noon 
hour, physical education classes, and time after 
dismissal from school in the afternoon are used 
for softball games. 

The writer believes that one of the things re- 
sponsible for stimulating and generating so much 
interest in this sport is the intramural schedule for 
boys and girls which is held each fall. The physi- 
cal education instructors choose six to nine boys 
and the same number of girls who are the most 
capable softball players to act as team organi- 
zers and managers. Each leader is given eleven 
contracts to use in signing his players. The con- 


tracts are individual forms and must be signed 


by both the player and the manager. Ten players 
and the manager are then under contract in each 
group. When a pupil has once “signed” on a 
team, he must finish the schedule according to con- 
tract unless a trade satisfactory to the managers 
and the instructor can be arranged. 

After the contracts are in and all are ready to 
play, separate round robin schedules are arranged 
for boys and girls, one game per week to be played 
by each team. When the entire schedule has been 
run off, the winners are determined on the basis 
of games won and lost in true “big league” style. 
The standings of the teams are posted on the bul- 
letin boards and published in the weekly news- 
papers and the school paper. 

Each player who stays in the tournament until 
its termination is awarded school letter points. 
The managers of all teams and the members of 
the two winning teams are given an additional 
number of points. Our plan has greatly increased 
student interest in softball, and we feel that other 
schools might be interested. 





Student Participation in School 
Government 
Dorotuy H. CELLA 
Morgan Park High School, Chicago, II\linois 


Student government at Morgan Park High 
School is based on a democratic organization de- 
signed to give each student a voice in the conduct 
of school life. The plan is evolutionary, and 
changes are made as they seem necessary. 

The purpose of the Student Association, by 
which the organization is known, is the promotion 
of all school activities, academic, musical, social, 
civic, industrial, and athletic, within the interests 
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of the student body. It sponsors and manages 
the board of control, student council, student court, 
and the pep committee. Executive action rests 
with the Executive committee, legislative action 
with the two houses (the board of control and 
the student council,) and judiciary action with the 
student court. The Association gives assemblies, 
furnishes ink and soap, and supports all clubs and 
activities. 

Membership in the Association is open to any 
student upon the payment of dues, which are a 
dollar and a half a semester. There is an asso- 
ciate membership of fifty cents which is open to 
those having a brother or sister in school at the 
same time, providing this other member of the 
family holds a full membership. 


Officers of the Association, president, first and 
second vice-presidents, and secretary, are elected 
in a school-wide campaign. The treasurer, ap- 
pointed by the principal from the faculty, is iu 
charge of the finances of the school. Nominees 
for office are named by a committee consisting of 
the executive committee, the senior class president, 
and chairmen of 3B, 3A, and 4B classes. The as- 
sistant principal must approve the slate, two candi- 
dates for each office. The election then takes place 
during the spring by a secret ballot of the Student 
Association. 

The 


or division 


Student Association is divided into units 
ach with a chairman, vice- 
charman, secretary, and representative. 
The first three officers are elected by the division, 
and the fourth is appointed by the division teacher 


rooms, 
business 


to take charge of all money matters. Attendance 
is taken daily by the secretary. Out of this unit 


organization comes the student council, corres- 
ponding to the House of Representatives of our 
national government, composed of the chairmen of 
all the division The vice-chairman acts 
as an alternate and carries on the business in the 
absence of the chairman. 


rooms. 


Presiding over the student council is the presi- 
dent of the Association, who may call a meeting 
at any time a matter arises which comes under the 
jurisdiction of the council. The council votes on 
all budget matters, approves bills for the Associa- 
tion, and votes on all other expenditures. Legis- 
lative powers are vested in the council, although 
the president may veto any proposal. Such veto 
may be overridden by a two-thirds vote of the 
council and the board of control. Minutes of all 
meetings are kept by the secretary of the Associa- 
tion, and all members of the council are required 
to attend every meeting. 

The governing unit of the school is the executive 
commit‘ee of the Association. It approves expendi- 
tures and other student affairs before they are pre- 
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sented to the board of control and the couneif 
Matters of lesser importance are sometimes decided 
upon by this committee without submitting them 


to referendum. Membership is comprised of the 
officers of the Association, the editor-in-chief of 
the annual, the editor-in-chief of the newspaper, 
and the chairmen of the pep committee and _ the 
s‘udent court. The president of the Association 
presides at all meetings as the representative of al] 
the students inasmuch as he is chairman of the 
council. Clubs, various activities, and organiza- 
tions are represented by the first-vice-president 
who also presides over the board of control. The 
second vice-president has charge of all social ae- 
tivities, and the secretary keeps a record of all 
functions. 


the national goy- 
ernment is the board of control, presided over by 
the first vice-president of the Association. “Mem- 
bership is composed of the presidents of the dif- 
ferent All activities which are 
carried on in school are under the supervision of 
It arranges assembly dates at the be- 


Corresponding to the Senate in 


organizations. 


this board. 


ginning of the semester, each organization (or 
club) giving a program during the year. A board 


of control banquet is held each year for the pur- 
pose of introducing the new club presidents who 
will make up the board during the following year. 


The student court is the judiciary organization 
wh'ch disciplines students guilty of minor of- 
fenses. Membership is limited to five members, 
including a chairman There are 
also twelve inspectors, appointed by the Association 
president and approved by the principal, who work 
Correction ct 
disorderly conduct in is the 
major activity of the court, and for this purpose 
the following committees are used: parking, that 
all cars are registered in the office and are parked 
correctly; poster, takes care of all posters; smok- 
ing, that reminds students they are not to smoke 
within two blocks of the school building; hall- 
guard, report disorderly conduct in the halls; 
speeding, aims to keep the speed of cars down to 
fifteen miles an hour around school. 


and a recorder. 


on various committees of the court. 
and around school 


The promotion committee is the “pep” depart- 
ment of the Association, and it has charge of and 
promotes the civic activities of the high school. 
It is composed of thirteen students who work 
with the executive committee for the good of the 
school, and toward creating harmony within the 
school. The chairman is chosen by the president 
of the Association, and he, in turn, chooses twelve 
s udents outstanding in initiative and cooperative 
ability. A representative from the school paper 
and the chief cheer-leader are also included. This 
committee sponsors school advertising, takes over 
ticket sales for entertainment and shows, and has 
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charge of all pep meetings to encourage school 
spirit and attendance at athletic events. It has 
also directed the organization of school classes for 
the purpose of increasing Association membership, 
teaching parl amen‘ary procedure to division chair- 
men, making lower classmen more interested in 
activities, developing school spirit, and enabling 
students when they become seniors to form a well- 
working and worthwhile senior class. Each class 
is organized with its own officers and carries on 
its work under the direction of a faculty sponsor. 





A short time ago, under the direction of the ex- 
ecut ve committee, an all-school canvass was made 
for activities in which the 
studen s would be interested but which as yet did 


for suggestions new 


not exist in the school. Among the many sugges 
tions received, an airplane club, and a hallguard 
club were mentioned. Activities should grow out 
of the interests of the students, and the Studest 
Association aims to organize and foster clubs of 
the 
he entire student body. 


all kinds to meet interests of and to benefit 





THE VERB-FINDER 


A New Development in Language Reference Books Con- 
ceived by J. I. Rodale, Editor of Fact Digest and 
Worked Out in the Word Study Laboratories 
of the Fact Digest Organization 


There Has Never Been a Book Like This Before! 


There are synonym books, dictionaries and 
miscellaneous word books, but in the hun- 
dreds of years of book publishing no one 
has ever thought of the idea of searching 
for words and finding them by the method 
VERB-FINDER, a dic- 
tionary of over 400 pages. 


employed in the 


Our opinion is that the verb is the most 
important part of a sentence. It is a known 
fact that the average person who is learn- 
ing to use good English neglects this im- 
portant part of the sentence. He or she 
has a few pet verbs or words of action 
which are worked thread-bare. 


The VERB-FINDER is a dictionary of 
nouns. Under each noun there will be found 
anywhere from ten to a hundred verbs that 
famous writers have used with that particu- 
lar noun. Over 100,000 such verbs are listed 
in this book. 


For example, suppose you desire to create 
a sentence employing the word “power.” 
Looking under “POWER” in the VERB- 
FINDER you will find such expressions as 
—animated with power, undermined his 
power, fathom her powers, impart life-giv- 
ing powers, rejoice in the plentitude of his 
powers, check the tide of power, bask in the 
sunshine of power, sap great powers, etc. 
etc. etc. 


The VERB-FINDER is in the process of editing at present and will not 
be ready for distribution until July 1, 1937 


SpeEcIAL OFFER TO READERS OF Fact DicEst 


The first edition will consist of only 2,000 copies 
which we believe will be sold before the publish- 
ing date. To the first five hundred who send in : 
orders for the VERB-FINDER copies will be 
reserved at the special PRE-PUBLICATION 
PRICE OF $2.50, postpaid; foreign $3.00. If 
you so desire you need send only $1.00. 
balance may be paid when the book is ready. 


RESERVE ONE OF THESE 


| BOOKS! 





Price of the 
VERB-FINDER 
is 
$4.00 
The Postpaid 


Foreign Countries 


$4.50 











Fact Digest, Emaus, Pa. 
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Have You Read These? 


By THE Ebprror 
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which in 


“Hallowe'en, mythology and legend 
signifies goblins, spooks, and an evening of miys- 
tery and wholesome fun has degenerated into an 
evening of nomadic Chic Sales mansions, strewn 
garbage cans, congested avenues, and general prop- 
erty destruction with hilarious boys of all ages 
using the night as an excuse for lawbreaking.” 
Maybe, too, in your community it is ‘“Hell-o’e’en.” 
Perhaps your school can do something about it; 
one school did. Read the detailed account of it in 
Charles J. Dalthrop’s, “Laying the Ghost of Hal- 
lowe’en,” Journal of Education January 4, 1937. 
After you have read it, tag it for use early next 
fall. 


A fine large modern garage, a mile of hard- 
surfaced road, a backing lane, “S” curves and 
turns of varying radii, stop and go lights, signs, 
and signals, a classroom with 30 dummy cars, ete. 
—for what? For teaching safe driving. These 
are at Lane Technical High School, and are part 
of the equipment of Chicago’s experimental 
course, which, incidentally, is required of all boys 
in this school. William A. Sears tells about it 


in Safety Education for February. 





One of the most disgraceful things in many 
schools is the bulletin board—an unsightly frame 
in an unlighted corridor, plastered with an array 
of miscellaneous posters, notices, and clippings, 
fastened with paste, pins, tacks, nails, and what 
not. In the January Safety Education, Stanley H. 
Kershaw shows how to build an attractive, well 
lighted bulletin board, that may be made in any 
school shop. While designed especially for pos- 
ters it can be easily adapted to general bulletin 
board use. 





“The gifted child who appears often in stellar 
roles pays a cost that is too heavy for her years.” 
And nearly all of what Frances Bruce Strain says 
about younger children holds true also for jun- 
ior and senior high school dramatists, musicians, 
and speakers. Her article, “When Children Ap- 
pear in Public,” will he found in Parents’ Maga- 
sine for February. 





Now hunt up The American Magazine for Oc- 
tober, 1936, and read one of the most amazing 
and the most interesting of stories (by James 
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a 


Saxon Childers) about “A Boy Who Was Traded 
for a Horse.” From the peanut he made 300 
useful products; from the sweet potato, 100; from 
wood shavings, synthetic marble. A painter of 
note and a concert pianist. Invited to work with 
Edison, refused a $100,000 offer to head a com- 
pany’s technical staff; when another company 
asked him to name his own salary and work for 
it, refused, whereupon the company moved its 
plant into his town to be close to him; was held 
by the Congressional Committee on the Hawley- 
Smoot tariff for an hour and forty-five minutes 
when he had used his ten-minute period. Who? 
An old Negro, born a slave, a chemical wizard, 
Dr. George Washington Carver. 





Sweaters, blankets, gold balls, medals, pins, and 
other gee-gaws were formerly given very gener- 
ously in recognition of success in both curricular 
and extra-curricular activities. During the past 
few years the trend has been away from these ex- 
pensive and ostentatious awards. Some schools, 
even, have eliminated many of these. For a de- 
scription of one school’s experience, read Heth G, 
Smith’s article, “Why We Discontinued or Cur- 
tailed Honor Awards,” in the January Clearing 
House. 


And if you believe that successful student coun- 
cils exist only in high schools and colleges, read 
“The Activities of an Elementary School Coun- 
cil,” by Emma Feuerstein and Mary R. Martin in 
The Elementary School Journal for January. 
These writers tell how this council promoted pet 
and hobby shows, visiting days for parents, a bird 
house contest, a school newspaper, and _ social 
events, improved assembly routine, listed and capi- 
talized local talent, raised funds, and did o‘her 
worthwhile things. 





“What, teach students to read newspapers?” was 
the reaction that greeted Grant M. Hyde’s sug- 
gestion fifteen years ago that the school should 
accept responsibility for this job. Today this is 
being done increasingly as school authorities rec- 
ognize that few students will ever read the ma- 
terial the English teacher attempts to bluff them 
into reading, but that nearly all of them will read 
newspapers. In the January Scholastic Ed’tor, Dr. 
Hyde, in “How to Read a Newspaper,” tells how 
to teach students to read it. 
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WHAT THE CLuBs ArE DoING 


THE DANVILLE GIRLS’ STUDENT CLUB 
Danville High School, Danville, Illinois 


The club was organized in the fall of 1902 as 
the result of a request from a senior girl whose 
mother was girl with 
in high school. She felt that if a number oi 
girls meeting together could propose questions for 
discussion she could enforce her ideals for the 
girls with greater authority. 


dead, a younger sisters 


The club was thus carried on for many years as 
a question-box discussion period. There was soon 
added to the program a Christmas party for poor 
children. If we remember that this was thirty- 


five years ago, before Good Fellows, Rotary Club,’ 


and even Salvation Army parties were given, it 
is very creditable that this group of young girls 
sponsored the only party of its kind in Danville. 
From the first the club had a constitution, a 
motto, a purpose, colors, and a membership cere- 
monial. 
Motto: 
shine on all. 


Signs of nobleness, like stars, shall 

Colors: Blue for truth, green for hope, white 
for purity. 

Purpose: The Purpose of the Danville High 
School Girls’ Student Club is to create, maintain, 
and extend ideals of friendship, social service, 
loyalty and patriotism; to discuss subjects of in- 
terest and helpfulness to girls; to instill in the 
heart of each one a constant desire to gain and 


pass along the best things in life. 
ORGANIZATION 
Officers: president, vice-president, 
treasurer, pianist. 


secretary, 


Social service committee: give a Christmas party 
for 200 or more worthy grade school children, 
assist needy students with clothes, supplies, and 
lunches, serve as guide to new girls in school, as- 
sist Parent-Teacher groups. 

Social: carry out an all-school party each se- 
mester to which twenty-five cents admission is 
charged, several club mixers a year, several so- 
cial cabinet meetings. 

Financial: earn several hundred dollars a year 
by selling candy at athletic events. 

Publicity: announce with posters, black-board 
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notices, and newspaper bulletins all club events, 


especially the regular bi-weekly meetings. 


attendance, con- 
and have charge 


Membership: keep records of 
duct campaigns for membership, 
of ceremonial. 

Cabinet: The five officers mentioned are elected 
by the club three weeks after having been nom- 
inated from the floor in an open meeting of the 
entire club. These, with fifty or sixty committee 
members, and ten or twelve faculty advisers con- 
stitute the cabinet, which meets bi-monthly when 
called. 

Time of Meeting: the 1st, 3rd, and 5th Wednes- 
day at 3:40, the close of school. On the 2nd and 
4th Wednesday, Girl Reserves meet, this plan 
making participation in both clubs possible. 

Loan fund: A fund of about six hundred dol- 
lars used by girls finishing their senior year or 
starting the first year beyond that has helped 
of girls. About hundred and fifty 
dollars will probably not be collected but the rest 


scores one 


has resolved as planned. 

Advisers: There are ten to twelve faculty ad- 
visers. No words of the writer, who has been 
an adviser for twenty-one years, can properly ap- 
praise the enormous contribution of these teach- 
ers. A purely voluntary activity, this group, with 
no remuneration and only occasional expressions 
of appreciation have rendered a service of incal- 
culable measure. 
dressed in 
candy and cash on 
sleety, windy football sidelines. There are vi- 
sions of bitter, dark, winter Wednesday after- 
noons when one adviser with her group sets up 
the for a hobby demonstration, a drama- 
tization of morals* or manners, a travel talk, or 
a pantomime while the other ten meet with their 
group to check attendance, plan their meetings, 
or make up a yell. Pictures arise of a discouraged, 
lonely girl made over because an adviser has 
brought her under the friendly protection of a 
stronger girl. There are remembered scenes when 
late at night advisers supervised packing away 
decorations, paying the orchestra for a _ schooi 
dance, and even washing the dishes. Truly such 
teachers are living before the girls’ very eyes 
the purpose of the club, “to gain and pass alonz 
the best things in life.” 


Pictures rise to mind of advisers 


furs and galoshes checking 


stage 
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Benefit to D. H. S.: In spite of state laws to 
the con‘rary fraternities and sororities prevail 
mightily in our school. If it were not for the 
great power of Girls’ Club bulwarking democracy 


and friendliness one cannot estimate to what 
lengths of cruelty and snobbery the student might 
go. 


Hundreds of girls work together in Girls’ Club, 
the most menial and laborious tasks often falling 
to girls to whom such experiences are their first; 
on the other hand girls of the least cultural and 
social background are often put in positions de- 
grace, and dignity. 
the work of Girls’ 
ability to preside at a mee’- 
for thanking 
comradeship with teachers, and love for 


manding great tact, 

Benefit to 
Club are developed 
ing, learning the 
courtesy, 


girls: Through 


necessity helpers, 


the school. For thirty-five years this club has 


aimed to develop such skills and attitudes as have 
come to be recognized as the guiding principles 
in modern secondary education. 

Membership Ceremonial: 


Candidates 3 Leaders Candidates Piano 
Leaders Leaders 
President Table Chairman 


1. Girls joining the club go back stage where 
the membership committee present them with col- 
ors and candle. 

2. All march from behind curtain to stage, 
forming in rows, led in by membership commit- 
tee and three girls dressed in Greek costumes of 
the blue, 
in white. 

3. The chairman dressed in a white 
tume leads the group as they repeat 


club colors, one in one in green, one 


Greek cos- 


Three colors form the Girls’ Club pledge, 
Blue is for truth, you see, 
Green is for ever-abiding hope, 


And white is for purity. 


Each girl then pins on her colors. 

4. The three tall candles on the table are then 
lighted in turn by the three costumed girls, the 
one wearing blue, the blue candle, etc. Before 
lighting, blue repeats these lines: 





The blue in our colors is for truth. By 
truth we mean not only speaking the truth 
but also practising those traits of honesty, 
squareness, integrity, and uprightness that are 
the hand-maids of truth. 


The green in our colors is for hope. By 
hope we mean cheerfulness and courage. The 
Girls’ Club girl is‘joyous and good humored 
at school, at play, and most of all, in her 


home. 


White in our colors is for purity. Just as ail 
colors blend to form a ray of white, so do 
all noble ideals and standards of right liy- 
ing blend to form the ideal life. 


Each committee member 
and lighs_ her 
one next, she the one next to her 


til all are rapidly lighted. 


steps to the large 
small candle, lights the 
and so on un- 


candles 


6. A quartet then steps from the line of girls 
to the piano and sing stanzas writ‘en to “Santa 
Lucia.” 


7. The girls then march from the platform, 
receive copies of the purpose card at the foot of 
the steps, pass to reserved seats where they re- 
main standing. There led by membership chair- 
men they read the purpose in unison by the light 
of their small candles. 


8. The president welcomes them into the club 
and directs them to blow out their candles as a 
symbol of completion of the ceremonial. 

9. The three girls representing the colors of 
the club and the chairmen, or the four costumed 
then leave the going back-stage in 


girls, stage, 


twos. 








PICTURE POST CARDS 
Reproduced from Your Own Photos 
Visual presentation of your school or any of 
its activities on Picture Post Cards attract at- 
tention. They are useful to both staff and stu- 
dents. ARTVUES are made in either photo- 
graphic Black and White or attractive Sepia 
color. Send for free samples and particulars. 
ARTVUE POST CARD COMPANY 
225 Sth Ave. New York City 
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beasamesye’ We Place You. Write for Information 
Ra ea A ni OO — re i ge 
ROCKY MT. TEACHERS: AGENCY [aga 
United States 410 U.S. NATL. BANK BLDG. WILLIAM RUFFER. Px... Mce ~~~ DENVER. COLO 1906 
Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. Booklet, ‘‘How 
to Apply and Secure Promotion, with Laws of Certification of Western States, etc., etc., etc., free 
to members, 50c to non-members. Every teacher needs it. Write today for enrollment card and 
information. We Enroll Only Normal and College Graduates. 
\ 
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CLUB 
Lowell Junior High School, Flint, Michigan 


A BROADCASTING 


Last year, when our new Public Address Sys- 
tem first became a vital part of the school’s ev- 
ery-day life, there arose a need for definite student 
participation to make good use of the system. Why 
shouldn’t the boys and girls assemble material and 
give it out to their fellow-students? Accordingly, 
a call for pupils interested in some sort of a new 
broadcasting club was sent out. 

Several responded to the call, and the Lowell 
News Association (briefly, the L. N. A.) 
duly organized. The choosing of a name was a 
very weighty matter, as these Junior High School 
youngsters wanted it to just 
merely a sentimental, catchy title, but something 
rather dignified, and their choice was the L. N. A. 


Was 


sound right—not 


The club has its regular officers, as well as 
reporters, for various phases of school-life, social 
affairs, athletics, school attendance, etc. These 
reporters collect available material and bring it 
to the regular weekly club meeting. At that meet- 
ing, the collected material is discussed, and from 
the for the 


that considered suitable 


broadcasts are planned. 


programs 


The members of the Association take their turns 
in announcing the Before the club 
had been in existence very long, even the more 
hesitant members were glad to try their skill in 
announcing. Of course, the opportunity to speak 


broadcasts. 


through the microphone to the whole school is a 
big factor in retaining the interest. 

We are constantly on the watch for something 
a little different. A question box hanging in a 
convenient place arouses keen interest on the part 
of the audience,” who, just like adults, sometimes 
really want information, but more frequently en- 
joy tearing their questions read and answered be- 
cause the questions were written by them. Not a 
little interest and merriment is created in the club 
when the questons are read. 

The inquiring reporter has functioned at dif- 
ferent times. For example, one morning a few 
tardy pupils were waylaid in the corridor, and 
taken before the “mike” to be questioned. 

Interviews have proved to be of great interest. 
Several teachers willingly, or at least politely, 
have answered the questions of a reporter con- 
cerning their childhood days, college life, favorite 
pastimes, etc. Pupils of foreign birth, or those 
who have traveled extensively also offer good 
material. 

At a few assemblies television has been real 
to us, some broadcasts were s‘aged before the 
listening audience. 

Through this organization, our Public Address 
System has become more definitely a thing of 
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interest to at least a few of our boys and girls, 
even though we may not be developing any future 
news reporters or radio But, 
knows? 


announcers. who 


LE CERCLE FRANCAIS 
Pierre S. duPont High School, 


Wilmington, Delaware 


Le Cercle Francais or the French Club of 
Pierre S. duPont High School, Wilmington, Del- 
aware, is as new as the magnificent building which 
is its home, and we are as proud of its intellectual 
progress as we are of its architectural beauty. 

In its year of exis.ence, “Le Cercle” has be- 
come one of the most active clubs in our new 
high school because the students find there an- 
other and a different opportunity of enjoying the 
language they are studying. 

The aim of this club is to visualize and vitalize 
French and to develop an increased interest in the 
manners and customs of the French people. 

In order to organize, it was necessary to sub- 
mit our constitution to the Student Council, which 
upon its consideration and adoption, granted us a 


charter. The advanced students of French be- 
ginning with the fourth term are permitted to 
join. 


We hold three meetings each term, and they 








PENMANSHIP 


Let Us Help You Now 


Cueck Items You Are INTERESTED IN 
AND MaIL To Us 


Bee Send catalog of Zanerian College of 
Penmanship. 


ekvagian Send information regarding corres- 
pondence work in Penmanship. 


siephisas Send samples of Penmanship Maga- 
zine. 


ies Send catalog of Penmanship Books 
and Supplies. 


a! Send catalog of Penmanship Books 
and Supplies for schools. 














Columbus. Ohio: 
Columbus, Ohio 





Dept. S. A. 
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are as varied as possible. At the first meeting of 
each term the election of officers takes place. 
Their choice depends upon their ability to use 
French fluently. Upon their nomination for office 
they are requested to give a brief speech in the 
language, and it is interesting to note that the 
most fluent speakers are elected. This procedure 
is necessary since the business meetings, as well 
as the programs, are conducted in French. This 
serves, also, as an inspiration to improve conver- 
sational ability and gives excellent practice for 
the officers and the participants in the programs. 

Our meetings to date have been six in number. 
There is usually group singing of the more fa- 
miliar which were learned during their 
French course, such as “Au Clair de la Lune,” 
“Sur le Pont d’Avignon,” “Frere Jacques,” “Il 
etait une Bergere,”’ ‘“Madelon,” “Ma Normandie,” 
and “La Marseillaise.”” Several short sketches, 
“Au Magasin,” “Au Cafe Maguery,” and rewrit- 
ten scenes from “Le Voyage de M. Perrichon” 
have been presented. Perhaps the most unique of 
these small plays was the Marione‘te show of “les 
Trois Petits .Cochons’—‘The Three Little Pigs.” 
Here the members enjoyed constructing the stage, 
painting the scenery, making the characters, writ- 


songs 


ing and reciting the parts. 

This was presented last spring together with a 
May Pole dance in colorful costume to “Vive La 
Rose” and “Au Clair de la Lune” in pantomime. A 
French diction Victor Hugo’s “Les 
D’jinns” broadcast through our amplifying § sys- 
tem was most effective. Another original idea, was 
the presentation of a musical composition written 
by a member and sung by another of the beauti- 
ful poem, “Pe Printemps.” A church service was 
held where a gowned choir sang the processional 
and a student, assuming the role of the pastor, 
read one of Bossuei’s sermons. The responsive 
reading of the twenty-third psalm and the Lord’s 
Prayer gave all the members an active part in 
the service. 


record of 


The most interesting-of all meetings, was the 
visit of M. Bailly, an exchange s‘udent from 
France at the University of Delaware. He spoke 
in French about the customs of his country and 
answered questions about it. At the same time a 
former member of the club, who had visited Paris 
last summer, showed motion pictures he had taken 
on his trip. 

This term’s activities closed with a Christmas 
Program. Familiar Christmas Songs were sung in 
French, the origin of Christmas, the legends of 
holly and mistletoe and the celebration of Christ- 
mas in France were explained. After the story 
of the writing of that famous “Cantique de Noel 
d’Adam” was told, it was sung as a solo with 
violin accompaniment. 
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This coming term, there will be one meeting de- 
voted to the history of the dance at which time 
an invited guest from France will explain and 
demonstrate the beauty of it. In May there will 
be a pageant in honor of Jeanne d’Arc and the 
last meeting will be a French formal dinner with 
presentations, toasts, speeches, menus and games 
in French. 


THE PAN-AMERICAN LEAGUE 


Miami Senior High School, Miami, Florida 


In Miami Senior High School of Miami, Flor- 
ida, the Pan American League is one of the 
wide-awake organizations of the school, due in 
part to its close proximity to Cuba and to the 
many Latin students in attendance. 

The club meets every Friday at the close of 
school. Once each month the following four types 








Let the Assembly Service prepare 
a Commencement Program that 
is Different. 

Plays and programs made to order 
for all occasions. 
ASSEMBLY SERVICE, 254 Dansville, N.Y. 




















CONSTRUCTIVE 
ENGLISH 
EXERCISES 














WILLIAM B. GUITTEAU 
Third Grade through Ninth Year 


Use with any basal series 
Just published 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING CO. 
623 S. Wabash Ave. 
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of programs are enjoyed: (1) Lectures by dif- 
ferent prominent speakers ; (2) Sound moving 
pictures, usually trips around South and Central 
America; (3) Well-prepared pageants, original 
Spanish plays and music by classes of various 
Spanish teachers; (4) Twenty-one committees of 
four members each who represent a Pan Ameri- 
can country in a five minute program. The best 
country committee to be honor guests at a party 
given for them by the other committees. Much 
secrecy and competition are practised and bring out 
excellent information and entertainment. 


CoM MITTEES 


1. Screen 11. Plans 

2. Transportation 12. Education 

3. Welfare 13. Music 

4. Relics a. Glee Club 

5. Program b. Cuban Orchestra 
6. Broadcasting 14. Correspondence 

7. Social a. Letter written to 
8. Honor Point S. A. school pupils 
9. Publicity 15. Library 

10. Scrapbook 16. Poster. 


An Honor Point System which follows, appeals 


to some who otherwise might not become active. 





SYSTEM 
1. Attendance POINTS 
INE TRO RUN VUE gcccecieisUisescadanncuncssvicccoadectoanen’ 1 
RN iN aes Ercats i aatisas ashcvaundvadbuaana tenes % 
I ss, os casi bea dens epaddsoasitivassaabViuaaecei’ 
IE TIED vniesesnsstsncteencresessonsieceeiappiestnensctechoah 
i oc scacansasetnaceenbaabapivesesvacccibeda 
5. Active Comm:ttee Member 
G Correspondence  .........cccecessssccscesees 
ec eeilcesbccacnembenauanetey 
8. Naming countries, flags, €tC.........scsseseeeees 1 
ge aoc. 5, doer cheasagsdaiees dekainvaeshosencio hbase 1 
10. New Members (regular ) Sesh ha piahabsioeaeewuctbacaomans 1 


When a member earns one hundred points he 
is presented with a Pan American Pin at an ap- 
propriate ceremony. 

The club broadcast a good-will program to 
South America during the Pan American Peace 
Conference in Buenos Aires and will broadcast 
soon again. 


SCHOOL PAPER RESULTS FROM 
CLUB PROJECT 


Fairfield High School, Fairfield, Alabama 


One of the most productive methods of creat- 
ing “communi!y consciousness” is through the use 
of the newspaper. It is the best means of keep- 
ing the members of business, religious, social, and 
educational organizations in constant touch with 
the happenings and progress of the groups. Real- 
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izing the long felt need for a school paper, the 
Commercial Club of the high school at Fairfield, 
Alabama, fulfilled that need last year through at- 
tempting as its year’s project the publication of 
the Fairfield High School News. The members 
of the editorial and staff were chosen 
exclusively from the commercial department, and 
a small mimeographed paper was_ published 
monthly. The entire school was canvassed and or- 
ders at three cents a copy were taken for each 
issue. The project met with such enthusiastic re- 
sponse that at the end of the year the paper had 
not only paid its expenses but had earned a neat 
surplus for the club treasury. 

Club did the magnanimous 
thing and presented the paper as a business enter- 
prise to the student body. 


business 


“he Commercial 


Innovations and expan- 
effected. It continues to 
under the able direction of a 
elected by popular vote of the 
It has proved its value through the 
stimula‘iom of a more effective interpretation of 
all school interests and has demanded intelligence, 
originality, and reliability in the individual stu- 
dent. The subscription list is encouragingly large, 
and the project is certain to be an immeasurable 
asset to the school. 

The Commercial Club considers this one of their 
major contributions to the activities program of 
our school. 


sions were immediately 
thrive this year 
competent staff 
entire school. 





It is not impossible that one of the principal 
things wrong wih our present variety of living is 
that too few, pathetically few, take poetry into it. 
But, for such a condit affars, are not we 
who teach largely at faul‘?—Earl Daniels in The 
English Journal. 


‘on of 





























It isn’t always good log’c to change horses 
in the middle of a stream, bu’ it is good horse 
sense occasionally to change riders. 
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IN THE DAYS OF GRANDFATHER’S 
CLOCK 


An original play written by the members of 
the Home Economics Class under the supervision 
of Miss Bernice M. Post, teacher of English and 
Home Economics, North Kingsville, Ohio. 


oe So 


PRINCIPAL CHARACTERS: 


A MODERN GIRL 
PRISCILLA 
FATHER TIME 
PATIENCE—Great-Aunt of the Modern Girl 
SALLY—Aunt to the Twins 
CYNTHIA 
REBECCA—Great-Grandmother of the 
Girl 
EMILY and ELLEN—Twin daughters of Syl- 
vette. 
Other old-fashioned girls—Rowena, Camelia, Syl- 
vette, Carolyn, Lucia, Hepzibah, Evangeline. 
Settinc—Nearly midnight 


Modern 


-A living room. 
x ok Ok 


(Audience of chorus singing “The Grandfather's 
Clock” as the curtain rises. Rebecca, left, stands 
in a large frame for a picture. Sta’rway at the 
right. Grandfather's clock center stage, back, witi 
dates 1936-1870-1890-1910. Comfortable chair at 
left, front. Table right, front. Enter a modern 
girl in lounging pajamas.) 

MODERN GIRL: 
could have so much fun on a rainy day. If I had 
known about that old album, the old-fashioned 
clothes in those trunks, and this old magazine of 


I never thought a person 


1870, I would have been in the ai‘tic long ago. 
(Approaches portrait of her great-grandmother.) 
You know, Grandmother, girls in your day were 
really pretty, but why did they wear so many and 
such dark clothes? I’m sure I’d much rather have 
my own. Gee, I’m tired. (Yawns—places book on 
table.) I'll have to let this old book go till later. 
(Sits in comfortable chair and falls asleep.) 

PATIENCE: (Enters from stairway. She is 
dressed in old-fashioned night-gown and cap.) 
S-s-s-t, Priscilla, Priscilla, she’s asleep. 

PRISCILLA: (Jn old-fashioned night-gown at 
lop of stairs) What is it you wan‘, Patience? 

PATIENCE: Look, she’s asleep. Let’s have our 
fun now. 
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PRISCILLA: All right. I will tell the others 
But you will have to call Father Time and have 
him turn the hands of the old clock back. (Exit) 
PATIENCE: Father Time. Father Time. Come 
here. 
FATHER TIME: 
the auditorium) What is it you want, my dear? 
PATIENCE: Father Time, will you please 
turn back the hands of the old clock to 1870, 
so that our old friends may visit us? 
FATHER TIME: Certainly, my dear, certainly, 
(Turns hands backward, then leaves.) 
PRISCILLA: (Enters- 


fash-oned costume) Hurry 


(Enters from the back of 


now dressed in an old- 

and dress, Patience, 
before our friends arrive. (Ext Patience. Priscilla, 
looking ‘at Modern Girl) My goodness! What are 
things coming to! Look at the scandalous cloth- 
ing this child is wearing. Why, it’s unbelievable. 
(A knock is heard—Priscilla admits Cynthia, and 
Sally with her knitting) Oh, my dears, I'm so 
glad you could come. Won't you come in? Pa- 
tience will be dressed in a moment. 

CYNTHIA: 
we're not too early. 

SALLY: What I can’t understand is why you 
called us together at this time of night. Why, 
child, it’s nearly midnight. (Clock strikes twelve.) 

PATIENCE: old-fash- 


tioned costume, answers from the stairway as she 


Good evening, Priscilla, I hope 


(Now dressed in an 
enters) You see my grand-niece there in that chair 
has been up in the attic all day. She stirred us 
all up. Priscilla and I thought it would be nice 
to have a that dark, 
dusty old attic long enough, and it’s been years 
friends. I 
time for 


reunion. I’ve been up in 


since I’ve seen some of the old know 
it’s late but midnight is the 
ghosts of the past to get together. 

SALLY: (in the 
knit) Who is coming tonight? 

PATIENCE: We've asked all the girls, Lucia, 
Camelia, Sylvette, everyone. I hope they all come 

CYNTHIA: It will be nice to see all the girls 
again. We haven't seen some of them since 1870. 

SALLY : It will be nice to see them. 

CAROLYN: May we come in? 

CYNTHIA: Of course, girls, do come in. (En- 
ter right, Carolyn, Sylvette, Rowena, and Evange- 
line—all in old-fashioned costumes.) 

SYLVETTE: Is everyone here? 


proper 


meant.me has sat down to 
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PRISCILLA: Not quite everyone. We're ex- 
pecting Camelia and Lucia any moment. 

ROWENA: Gracious, who is that asleep in that 
chair ? 

EVANGELINE: What is that she has on? 

SALLY: Disgusting, isn’t it? 

SYLVETTE: I'd like to give her mother a 
piece of my mind—letting that child sleep in a 
chair. Why, she ought to be in bed. 

PATIENCE: That is the modern girl that got 
Priscilla and me all stirred up this afternoon, 
and I don’t know what that thing she is wearing 
is called. (4 left—Priscilla 
admits Camelia, Hepzibah and Lucia, dressed in 


knock is heard at 
old-fashioned costumes for travel.) 
CAMELIA: I was afraid we were late, for the 
roads were so-bad that our stage coach from 
had to go very slowly. 
LUCIA—We came as fast as we could. 
CYNTHIA: Of course you're not late. Now that 
we're all here we can begin the party. 
HEPZIBAH: Yes, let’s do begin right away. 
REBECCA: (Breaks cellophane glass in frame 
and steps out of it) But, my dears, you have for- 





gotten me. Am I not invited? 
CAMELIA: Why, 


invited. Do come and join the fun. Shouldn't she, 


Rebecca, of course you're 
girls? 

ALL: Of course. Do come. 

REBECCA: All right, my dears, you are for- 
given, and now let’s sing a song. 

LUCIA: Let’s sing “After the Ball.” 

CYNTHIA: Let's sing it and everyone join in 
(At the end of 
Ellen, run in.) 

SYLVETTE: 
I tell you not 
And children, just look at your pantalettes. 

EMILY and ELLEN: We're sorry, mamma. 

SYLVETTE: Well, see that it doesn’t happen 
again. Now say good evening to everyone and see 


the song the twins, Emily and 


Children! How many times must 


o run? Do you want to be ill? 


that you conduct yourselves as young ladies should 

ELLEN and EMILY: Yes, mamma. (Twins 
take hold of hands and courtesy—to left, 
and then to audience.) 

HEPZIBAH: 
minuet for us? 

REBECCA: Certainly. Patience, will you and 
the others help me? 

ALL: Of course we will. (While the couples 
are dancing, the twins watch for awhile, then they 
come to the right front and dance it together at 
first as if just learning to do it.) 

SALLY: (When the dance is ended) Now 
don’t you think that the twins ought to recite 
for us? 

ALL: Yes, yes. 

SYLVETTE: All 


right, 


Rebecca, will you dance the 


right, children. You may 
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say that poem you have just finished learning. 

TWINS: (Make a courtesy, then one says a 
stansa and then the other says one. It should. be 
some old-fashioned p-ece such as “Because The) 
Didn't Think.” 

EMILY: (After saying her stanza) Come on, 
Ellen, I’ve said mine, now you say yours. Shouldn't 
she, mamma? 

SYLVETTE: Yes, she should. Come on Ellen 
say your nice poem. 

ELLEN: (Recites, then forgets, cries.) Oh. 
mamma, I’ve forgotten it. 

CAMELIA: Well, ‘hat was nice anyway. 

LUCIA: Let’s sing some more. 

EVANGELINE: Let’s sing “Bicycle Built for 
Shall the rest 
joms m tf it seems convenient.) 

CYNTHIA: Of course. The song is on page 
—of the song book. (While the song is being 
sung, Sally has picked up the old magasine of 


sing with us? (Audience 
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1870, or whatever year can be obtained from 
someone's attic or the public library.) 

REBECCA: What is that, Sally? 

SALLY: Why, it’s an old magazine of 1870— 
Wood’s household magazine. Listen to this article, 
“Advice to Young Men.” (Sally reads the arti- 
cle) And here’s one on styles. Shall I read 
it, too? 

ALL: Oh, yes, do read it. (Reads article.) 

ELLEN: Aunt Sally, please read us a story. 
(When Sally begins reading, the twins come and 
sit down on the floor at her feet.) 

EMILY: Oh, do Aunty, please do. 

SALLY: I’m sorry, children. I can’t, for it’s 
getting time for us to get back to the attic. (Clock 
strikes four.) 

PATIENCE: Tha:’s four o’clock. We must go. 
I’m not sorry that modern grand-niece of mine 
stirred us up this afternoon. I think we’ve had a 
wonderful time and our party was a big success 
(As they are leaving there is a general chatter 
over the good time. All leave now except Priscilla 
and Rebecca who steps back into the _ picture 
frame.) 

PRISCILLA: 
Rebecca ? 

REBECCA: We surely did. It was good to see 
all the old friends again. 

PRISCILLA: Father Time! Father Time! 
Come turn the hands of the clock back to 1937 
again. 

FATHER TIME: All right, my dear. Did you 
have a good time? 

PRISCILLA: I should say we did. Thanks to 
you. (Exits up the stairs.) 

MODERN GIRL: (Sits up rubbing her eyes) 
Why, where did they all go? I must have fallen 
asleep and dreamed that grandma and all her 
friends were here. It’s four o'clock. I’ve been 
asleep in that chair all night. Well, I'll go to 
bed anyway. (Starts to leave stage, looks at pic- 
ture of grandmother.) My gracious, look at the 
glass in this picture. It’s broken. That must have 
awakened me. Oh, well, mother is going to put 
it in the attic anyway 
CURTAIN 


Didn’t we have a good time, 





Str Isaac NEWTON 


March 20th marks the 210th anniversary of the 
death of Sir Isaac Newton, whose contributions 
to science and whose colorful life makes him a 
worthy and interesting character for dramatiza- 
tion. 

The incidents in the playlet, “The Boy In- 
ventor,” are based on facts recorded by Sir Da- 
vid Brewster and Augustas DeMorgan in their 
biographies of Newton. 


ae 


THE BOY INVENTOR 


PLace—lIn the yard of the Manor-house of Wools. 
thrope, Colsterworth, England. 
Time—After school one day in the year 1755, 





CHARACTERS : 
ISAAC NEWTON, a boy of thirteen. 
MRS. JAMES AYSCOUGH, grandmother of 
Isaac. 
YOUNG STOKES, boy of fifteen years. Sop 


of the school-master. 
ROBERT and JOHN, boys, friends of Isaac. 
* * * 
(Robert with small box and John with kite are 


talking together as curtain rises. Mrs. Asycough | 
enters.) 

MRS. A.: Have you boys seen my grandson? 
I have looked everywhere for him. 

JOHN: I have not seen him and I have looked 
for him, too, because I want him to tell me why 
my kite will not fly straight. 
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Make money and have a wholesome 
educative project besides. 

Begin by sending fifty cents for a 
copy of HOW TO PLAN AND 
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MRS. A.: And what have you, Robert? I war- 
rant it is something to do with these things that 
Isaac calls inventions. All of the rubbish of the 
neighborhood gets colletced by you boys and stays 
under my feet either in its original state or as a 
part of one of that boy’s inventions. 

ROBERT: Well, yes, it is 
inventions. It’s a live rat. 

MRS. A.: And now what has he invented that 
requires a live rat? 

JOHN: Haven't you seen his windmill? (Points 
to top of house.) There it is on the roof. The 
wind is making it go now. When ‘here is no wind 
a rat goes around and around trying to find a 
way out and that turns the wheel—a least Isaac 
thinks it will. You see he hasn't tried it yet be- 
cause he had no rat. 

MRS. A.: And what is the use of it? 

ROBERT: Oh, it has no use. 

JOHN: It’s just an invention, you see, but it’s 
a great invention. 

MRS. A.: Well, perhaps it is, but I wish he 
would invent a way for me to know where he is 
when I want him. (Exits calling “Isaac.” ) 

YOUNG STOKES: (Rushes in.) Did you see 
Walters when Newton finished with him? 

ROBERT: Isaac couldn’t do anything to Wal- 
ters. He’s not big enough. ‘ 

STOKES: That is what Walters and I thought 
an hour ago, but we both know better now. First, 
he made him call quits and then after a little 
urging on my part—for I was having too good a 
time to have it stop there—he took him by the 
ears and rubbed his nose on the stone wall. 

ISAAC: (Calling, off stage) Hello there! 

STOKES: Bravo, it was a great fight. 

ISAAC: He'll not call me “Little Quart” again. 

JOHN: Lit‘le quart? Why that name? 

ISAAC: He heard my mother tell his mother 
that when I was a baby I was so small that she 
could have put me in a quart measure, and so he 
tried to be funny about it. (Looks at box in Rob- 
ert’s hand.) Is that the rat? Let’s take him up and 
show him what his job is to be. No, wait a min- 
ute. I want you boys to help me take my newest 
invention into the house. It’s a surprise for grand- 
mother. It will tell the time. 

JOHN: Does it run by a rat? 

ISAAC: No, you pour water in the top ev- 
ery morning and all day it drips through a little 
hole at an even speed so it always tells the right 
time. 

ROBERT: Is it better than your time pegs or 
your dial that you have at the end of the house? 

ISAAC: Yes, much better, for they only work 
when the sun is shining and this will work night 
and day. I don’t want Grandmother to see it until 
it is set up. Is she around? 


for one of his 
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JOHN: Yes, she went in only a moment ago. 
ISAAC: We will take a ride and return later 
when she goes for her daily walk. (All go out, 
talking together.) 

MRS. A. I thought I heard his voice. There 
he is. Riding with the boys in that wagon he has 
fixed up so that he can make it go while he sits 
inside. His hands are always building something 
new and his mind dreaming dreams for the fu- 
ture. He talks of carriages that will run them- 
selves, of kites that will carry people, and 92 
glasses that will look into the stars—are they only 
childhood fancies—I wonder—I wonder and hope 
—and believe. 

CURTAIN 


TEN PRORAM TOPICS 
A. Bess CLARK 


There is always a need for topics that will 
yield interesting material for club programs. The 
following ten topics will offer variety and sug- 
gest scores of other topics. 

Let us first list the ten without explanation and 
then suggest possible subdivision of each: 

1. The Robot or Mechanical Man 
fs Dog Aristocrats 
3. Diamonds 
4. Important Annual Awards 








When You Give a Party 


Here are two booklets which should be 
helpful in planning for your social ac- 
tivities in the extracurricular program. 


Parties—Plans and Programs 
By Ernet Bowers 


(What to do when planning for the party 
and suggested programs for large and 
small groups.) 

50 Cents 


Parties for Special Days 
of the Year 


By EtHert Bowers 


(Among these parties are a Beginning-of- 
School Party and a College Education 
in One Evening.) 

50 Cents 
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5. Oriental Rugs 
6. Fine China 
7. The Sea 
8. Archeologists at Work 
9. Child Wonders 
10. The Olympic Games 

Now let us briefly examine the possibilities of 
each topic. 

The First Steps toward the Mechanical Man; 
The Present Uses of the Robot; A Review of 
R. U. R. (a play by Karel Capek), will be quite 
enough for one meeting. In looking up any of 
these topics the Encyclopedia Brittanica will give 
a meaty summary of the whole, and the Readers’ 
Guide to Periodical Literature will show what 
magazine articles are available on special phases 
of the subject. Popular Science, Popular Me- 
chanics, and The Scientific American will have 
numerous articles on this topic. 

Among the dogs that seem to be highly prized 
Danes, Doberman Pinschers, 
Police 


today are Great 
Irish Wolf Hounds, 
Shepherds,) and Russian Stag Hounds. 


(German 
Any of 
these or any species you prefer will repay look- 


Chows, 


ing up in encyclopedias, dog books, or magazines. 
Harold Lloyd’s kennels of Great Danes and AIl- 
bert Paysen Terhune’s kennels of Scotch Collies 
would be variations of the topic for which maga- 
zine articles would furnish material. Magazine 
illustrations, often in advertisemen‘s, may be 
found for each type of dog. Another talk could 
be given on Great Dog Stories (The Call of the 
Wild, Bob, Son of Battle, etc.) 

There is so much available about Diamonds 
that one scarcely knows where to begin. Perhaps 
one talk on Where and How Diamonds Are Mined 
should be followed by another on The Diamond 
Cutting Center, Amsterdam. There should, of 
course, be a very lively talk on Great Diamonds, 
beginning with the recent one found, the Jonker, 
the largest in history (January, 1934). The Cul- 
linan, the Hope, the Kohinoor, the Great Mogul, 
and the Star of the South will all be of pertinent 
interest. These special topics may be of use: 
How the Kimberly Fields Were Discovered; How 
the Cullinan Was Shipped; The Colors and Cuts 
of Diamonds, The London Illus‘rated News dur- 
ing January of 1934, when the Jonker was found, 
had a fine article on famous diamonds. 

Of the important annual awards I would choose 
four for high school students: the Nobel Prize, 
the Pulitzer Prize, the Newbery Prize, and the 
Awards of the Academy of Arts and Sciences, in 
Hollywood. The talk on the Nobel Prize should 
give these general facts: for what are the awards 
given and who gives them and what are they: 
what Americans have received these awards; who 
have received the last Nobel awards as published 
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in the magazines for Decemebr of 1934 and Jan. 
uary of 1935. The World Almanac will yield jp. 
formation about several of these awards. The 
Pulitzer Prize should be noted as an American 
affair in contrast to the Nobel Prize which jg 
world wide. It should be brought out that the 
Pultizer awards are more numerous but range inty 


very closely allied fields while the Nobel Prizes 
range broadly. Certain recent Pulitzer awards 
may be stressed, such as the drama award of 
1934 to, Men in While by Kingsley. 

The Newbery Prize will be simple because there 
is but one award annually. Who John Newbery 
was and why an American award should be named 
after him needs explanation. A half dozen of 
the books that have won the Newbery Prize could 
be briefly called to attention or more carefully 
discussed: Young Fu, The Trumpeter of Krakow, 
The Dark Frigate, Smoky, Hity, Her First Hun- 
dred Years, The Story of Mankind (the first 
Newbery Book), and Jnvinctble Louwtsa. 

Since the Awards of the Academy of Arts and 
Sciences involves the movies, they will be of 
great interest. The various lines of distinction 
should be shown in great de‘ail: actress, actor, 
picture, directing, photographing, etc. Time and 
The Literary Digest, as well as The Scholastic, 
discuss these awards in detail. The advertising 
for the recent movie, The Barretts of Wimpole 
Street stressed the fact that Laughton, Marsh, and 
Norma Shearer had all had this award for work 
in various pictures of the past season or so. 

There are a number of ways in which to ap- 
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proach Oriental Rugs. Six great geopraphical 
areas have yielded them. That topic could intro- 
duce the program. How They Were Made and 
How They Are Now Made is another phase of 
the subject. Well-known kinds of rugs, such as 
Khiva Bokara, Saruk, Kermanshah, and so forth 
will make a good talk. Someone should find out 
what the experts say about how to judge rugs 
and what the common designs signify. The pub- 
lic library will doubtless have some special books 
on rugs, and your town is almost certain to have 
a rug fan who can be of great help to you. 

Fine China also offers an opportunity for an 
unusually different program. Your town may have 
a collector who will talk to you. The local stores 
may be willing to let you take pieces of the va- 
rious kinds of China you are discussing. Possi- 
bilities for that discussion are: Sevres and Havi- 
land from France; Wedgewood and Spode from 
England; Ming from China, Dresden from Ger- 
many; Cloisonne from Japan. Then there are 
Minton and Willow Ware. 
the making of porcelain or china ware should, of 
course, be taken up to introduce 
clearly. In a January issue of The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post a continued story featuring Ming Yel- 
low china was concluded. Someone could review 
this story. If your city has an art gallery, sgme- 
one by all means should tell What China Our 
Gallery Has on Exhibit. 


The beginnings of 


the program 


The Sea offers a series of topics as expansive 
as itself. William Beebe’s Sub-Sea Exploration 
(especially his recent work in the bathosphere) ; 
the Great Ocean Liners in Use and in Prospect; 
the Lindberghs’ Work to Find a _ Round-the- 
World Air Route for Flight in All Seasons; Re- 
cent Salvaging; and The Moro Castle Disaster 
are a few possibilities. The poet of the sea, John 
Masefield, has lovely things to be connsidered: 
Cargoes, Sea Fever, the Dauber. There are corking 
sea stores and authors that could form the sub- 
ject of one talk: Joseph Conrad’s Youth and 
The End of the Tether or Nordhoff and Hall’s 
Mutiny on the Bounty and Pitcairn’s Island or 
the Tug Boat Annie stories. 

There are great archeological projects of the 
present at Oaxaca in Mexico and to the north 
between the Tigris and Euphrates Rivers in Asia. 
What has been done in Yucatan in uncovering 
Mayan Ruins and in Mexico and Central America 
in uncovering Aztec Ruins is especially fascinating. 
There is always the progress of excavation in 
Egypt. The Encyclopedia Brittanica under the 
subject Archeology will suggest various topics 
of interest in the past; The National Geographic 
Magazine keeps abreast of all archeological work 
in the present. 

Child Wonders can comprise such children as 
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Shirley Temple, Yehudi Menuhin and his sister 
Hephzibah (Time, Dec. 10, 1934), and the two 
boys reported in the eastern United States with 
I. Q.s higher than that of Einstein. There is an 
interesting talk in the topic Geniuses That Were 
Child Wonders. The musicians, in particular, yield 
adequate material for a talk. Compositions com- 
posed by great musicians when they were very 
young may be played. 

The Origin of the Olympic Games and the 
Greek Way of Conducting Them will be worth 
considering. The Modern Revival of the Games is 
full of pith as is Our Way of Handling Them 
Today or The Last Games and the Next. Who 
participate, who have had the highest scores, what 
the United States has done should be worked into 
one of the talks. In fact, the Olympic Games for 
one program is almost too extensive a topic ;when 
we consider our preoccupation with sport. 

In conclusion, let us make one general observa- 
tion upon the ten topics: without padding in the 
least each topic could be used for two programs. 





Education is in part the discovery and occu- 
pancy of places of vantage from which one may 
view with the greatest degree of clarity the great- 
est area of a problem.—Ed_torial in the Peabody 
Journal of Education. 





After-Dinner 
Gleanings 


A new book by Joun J. Ernet. It 
contains a wealth of clever anecdotes and 
stories that are really funny. Among its 
several hundred short talks of a serious 
nature will be found those suitable for 
almost any occasion upon which men and 
women are called to speak. More than 


that, it has a unique plan or organization 
by which appropriate stories or quota- 
tions may be brought into a talk or toast. 
In fact, it provides a clever speech— 
ready-made, yet original—for any per- 


son, any time, any place. 
$1.25 postpaid. 


The price is 


Send Your Order to 
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SPRING 
plus 
JUNIORS AND SENIORS 
equal 
PROMS 


The first of March is not a day too early to be- 
gin to give some atten'ion to preliminary plans for 
the big soc:al event of the year—the Junior-Senior 
banquet or prom. Not only the upperclassmen but 
the younger ones as well are looking forward te 
this event with much anticipation, hoping they may 
be asked to serve the meal, to give a part of the 
entertainment, or to take care of the wraps. 

Local conditions and school precedent will de- 
termine whether the party is to be a banquet with 
a program at the table or a prom with a program 
in the auditorium followed by dancing and re- 
freshments. 

The committee’s first consideration is the theme 
around which all plans are made. A resume of 
themes used in former banquets will eliminate repe- 
tition, yet at the same time may suggest new ideas, 
or ideas which may be used in a new way. Is 
this year’s party to be remembered for its artistic 
touch, for its cleverness, for its originality or for 
the informal good time which all enjoy? 

After the theme is selected, the party is well on 
its way. From this time on as the committees 
meet, one suggestion leads to another and before 
long there comes a great satisfaction in the ac- 
complishing of some creative work in the plan- 
ning and carrying out of ideas in the decorations, 
the favors and the programs. 

The Junior class which has a goodly amount in 
its treasury perhaps by giving a class play, may 
consider itself fortunate. Assessments which at 
best are a great deal of trouble will then be un- 
Whatever method is used in obtain- 
fact remains—the budget must 


necessary. 
ing money 
be balanced ! 

If the budget is sufficiently elastic, invitations 
by all means should be formal. This will make 
the party stand out as a special occasion and not 
as just another party. 

For convenience, here are a few suggestions for 
a party theme. Perhaps they will start a trend 
of thought for this year’s party. 


one 


March winds 
April showers 


Aloha 
Arabian desert 
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Parties for the Season 


Mary Heren Green, Department Editor 














May poles 
Rainbows 
Stars 


Chinatown 
Indian lore 
Japanese gardens 


Alice in Wonderland 
Fairyland 

Mother goose rhymes 
The Blue Bird 
Rocking chair travel 


Treasure hunt 
Television 
Hobbies 
Circus 

March of time 


THE RAINBOW 


rainbow theme 
Cellophane 


The suggests a colorful ban- 
quet. violet, indigo, blue, 
green, yellow, orange and red arranged in the shape 
of a fan or an artificial bouquet of glassips in the 
same colors fastened securely on silvered s‘ems 


rays of 


will make an attractive centerpiece for the ban- 
Napkins, programs and candles may 
A novel idea is to 


quet tables. 
also be in the rainbow colors. 
use fringed colored cheese cloth for napkins, and 
if desired, a design may be stenciled in one corner, 
Programs may be tied with school or class colors 
if the colors are harmonious. 

Pots of gold which serve as favors are made 
by covering small perfume or cosmetic bottles 
with gold, (orange or amber) cellophane, and ty- 








| 
| 





ing them at the neck of the bottle with a ribbon 
in contrasting color. Into these bottles may he 
placed a small flower or group of flowers with 
a sprig of fern. These flowers are kept fresh by 
anchoring their stems in sand which has been 
placed in the bottles and moistened. Paste these 
pots of gold to a two and a half inch doily under 
which and extending from which is the place 
card. 


Another idea for pots of gold is to cover nu 
cups with gold crepe paper and at one side fasten 
glassips of various rainbow colors. It is import- 
ant to remember to tie these cellophane straws 
tightly in order to secure the desired spread. 


Arrange the tables in a semi-circular fashion, 
seat the guests on the outside only, so that each 
may face an improvised stage which has for 4 
front a rainbow arch made of crepe paper. Af 
either end of the rainbow place a large pot of 
gold, large enough to conceal two balloon dancefs 
who aesthetically step out be:ween courses, givea 





balloon dance, and at the end of each number a } 
the program, burst the balloon. 


To keep the party from being stiff and formal, 
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let the Rainbow Revelers provide the music. Sub- 
jects for toasts may include—Cumulus Clouds, 
Reigning Rain, Senor Sol, Rainbow Revelers and 
Glittering Gold. 


A Sample Menu 
Fruit salad with cheese wafers 
French dressing 
Fricasseed Veal 
Cauliflower 
Pickled peach (served on slice of orange) 


Candied yams 

Olives 
Cloverleaf rolls 

Rainbow par fait 


A TRAVEL BANQUET 

At the end of the school year, when the sen- 
iors are making plans for their future, the travel 
idea for a banquet provides an opportuni‘y to 
prophesy for the individuals of the group. 

3y becoming internationally minded the sky is 
Literally speaking, usc 
a sham dropped ceiling of blue paper for the sky. 
From this, cut out the s‘ars and let the upper 
light sh:ne through. 
cle to represent the world and inside the circle 


the limit in possibilities 


Arrange the tables in a cir- 


use a setting of modes of travel—a model ship, a 
train, an automobile, a bicycle. 
on the wall. 


Use travel posters 


On the tables small globes may be used for cen- 
terpieces, and globe pencil sharpeners for favors. 
For place cards use a stencil of an outline map 
of the world on which is an individual prophesy 
made from stick figures, a sketch of a mode of 
traveling, an annual pass or a rocking chair. The 
rocking chair conveys the idea of traveling at 
home through reading travel books. In this case, 
it could be used for reading about the seniors 
who are graduating. 

Original official time tables or tour guides or 
descriptive pamphlets from travel bureaus are sug- 
gestions for program covers. 

If the aeroplane idea is stressed, make favors 
from a p-ece of small stick candy wrapped, a piece 
of gum in the silver wrapper, two life savers 
(wheels) and one rubber band. The gum serves 
as the wings and is held in place by the rubber 
band which also holds the life savers. 

Suggestions for toasts are Wanderlust, Reduced 
Rates, Foreign Travel, Trailers, Rocking Chairs, 
Thumbing, Gyroplanes and Fly:ng High. 


The Menu 
Italian fruit cup 
Swiss steak 
Irish potatoes Brussel Sprouts 
Hawaiian Pineapple salad 
Vienna rolls 
Sombreros 
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(Sombreros are made from a round slice of ice 
cream on which is placed an ice cream cone. Place 
cinnamon red hots around the base of the cone 
and a bow of red ribbon on the other end.) 

Marcu oF TIME 

During the month of March, the theme “March 
of Time” is especially timely for a prom, although 
it may be used month. The grand march 
should be led by the master of ceremonies who is 


any 


The eve- 
ning’s program is a take-off on the seniors dur- 
ing their high school days. 


represented as a clown dressed as Time. 


STARS 
It is not difficult to visualize a beautiful party 
of Stars: a star-spangled room with glistening 
stars hanging from the ceiling at different heigh's 
on invisible wires or strings; a table decorated with 
the star motif; food fit for the stars; a program 


inspired by the s:ars. Hints for a program maz 








Costumes for Rent 


We carry a full line of costumes. wigs. beards, 
grease paints, evening dress suits, tuxedoes, 
and wooden shoes, etc. for home talent shows 
and entertainment. Your show will always be 
better with the proper wigs or such as butler. 
bell boy. and police uniforms. 


Niemann Costume Co. 


Box 167 Grand Island, Nebraska 














OCCUPATIONAL 
INDEX 


® The only complete biblio- 
graphical guide to current lit- 
erature describing occupa- 


tional opportunities, require- 
ments, and training. Covers 
all books, all U. S. Govern- 


ment 


150 


and 


publications, and 
periodicals. Annotated 
classified. 


Annual Subscription, $5.00 


National Occupationa! 
Conference 


551 Fifth Avenue 
New York 
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be found in Lyra, the Lyre; Aquila, the Eagle; 
Libra, the Scales; Sagittarius, the Archer; in 
Telescopic Views; Star-gazing; Dark Star; Shin- 
ing Star; Starlight, Starbright. 


SHuRE AND Its St. Patrick’s Day! 


Wearin’ O’ the Green 


“O Paddy dear, and did you hear the news 
that’s goin’ round? 

The shamrock is forbid by law to grow 
on Irish ground: 

St. Patrick's day no more we'll keep; his 
colors can’t be seen 

For there’s a bloody law agin’ the wearin’ 
o the green. 


I met with Nappy Tandy, and he took me 
by the hand, 

And he said, ‘How's poor old Ireland, and 
how does she stand ?’ 

She's the most distressful country that 
ever yet was seen; 

They are hangin’ men and women for 
the wearin’ o’ the green, 


Thanks to St. Patrick for his life which in- 
spired the legends that have been handed down 
to us from the early centuries! Those who may 
not boast of having inherited the wit of an Irish- 
man, may yet enjoy the privilege of becoming 
Irish minded at least once a year. 

When the name of Erin is heard, immediately 
there comes a flood of ideas—of Irish symbols, the 
shamrock, the potato, the pig, the harp, the pipe, 
the snake, the Blarney stone; of Irish places, Bel- 
fast, Dublin, Killarney, Kilkenny, Tipperary; of 
Irish friends, the Flanagans, the Murphys, the 
McCarthys, the O’Connells; of Irish 
Wearin’ o’ the Green, Mother Machree, Kathleen 
Mavourneen, It’s a Long Way to Tipperary. Per- 


songs, 


haps there is the memory of an Irish jig, a wish- 
ing well, a limerick, an Irish story, or an Irish 
stew. Excerpts from Ellis Butler’s “Pigs is Pigs,” 
would make an entertaining reading. 

Emerald Isle suggests the color scheme—green, 
of course, and with it is generally combined white 
If the pig idea is used for the invita- 
For 


or gold. 
tions, they should be pink with green bows. 
table decorations a shamrock made from cellophane 
squares caught in the middle and fastened to a 
heavy cardboard is timely. 
PATRICK 

Persons who are successful in this game must 
be different. Provide each player or group of 
players with the game written on paper. Each 
letter of PA TRI C K is to be the first 
letter of a word representing the name of a vege- 


ane > 





All or part of 
these suggestions may be used in one game. 


table, a fruit, a flower or a tree. 


The object of this game is to write 


which no other player writes. 


names 
If two or more 
persons write the same name, there is no score, 
If only one player has a name, he scores ten 
For each blank space or incorrect an- 
The winner de- 


points. 
swer, he subtracts five points. 
serves a “pat’on the back. 


Vegetable 

P—parsnip. 
A—artichoke 
T—turnip 
R—rootabaga 
I—Irish cobbler 
C—cauliflower 
K—kale. 
Flower Tree 

SCORE. cuavcssecescais dsc 


Fruit 


WEARIN’ 0’ THE GREEN 

Secure partners for this game by matching in 
shamrocks cut many shades of 
green paper as are available. Number the sham- 
rocks 1, 2, 3 or more depending upon the number 


color from as 


and size of the groups desired. 
Provide each team with a man’s tie of bright 
Saint Patrick green. Each girl on the team in 











EXPRESSION SERVICE 
LENDS 
All Types of 
ENTERTAINMENT MATERIAL 
Plays—Minstrels—Banquets—Stunts 
A Service That Saves 
BECAUSE 
You Find What You Want Before 
You Buy It 
EXPRESSION SERVICE 


1045 Kentucky Lawrence, Kansas 
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t of turn is to tie a four-in-hand on her partner, who 


then unties it, and hands it to the next girl. 


mes BOWLING ON THE GREEN 
nore e « ‘ ‘ . 
’ The green for this bowling which is to be 
ore, 
ten 
an- 


de- 


( placed in the center of the recreation room, may 
be a rectangular-shaped piece of carpet made from 
artificial grass, or it may be a sheet of green pa- 
per. In either case, it should be in size at least 
four feet by six feet, preferably larger if the room 
is large. Place a substantial stationary object 
on the green. 

Provide each of the first members of two teams, 
with two individually marked soft balls. Op- 


a 


posing teams stand at opposite ends of the room 
facing each other. The first plays of teams are 
alternated. ‘Players will show their skill by roll- 
ing their two balls on the green, by displacing any 


ee oe 


balls previously thrown there and by touching the 
one stationary object. 

After one play has been made by each team, 
count the score and record it in a conspicuous 
place. The score is made as follows: 

For each ball on the green—5 points. 
aber For each ball touching the object—1l0 points, (i. 
e. 5 additional points.) 
ight A variation of this game is that of tossing or 
1 in dropping balls into a bowl on the green. Should 
noni bowls of various sizes be used, a higher score 
_— could be given for the accomplishment of the 
more difficult feats. 

BraAipING A Pig TAIL 

Divide the guests into groups of four each. Pro- 
} vide three of the four with a narrow strip of 
cloth about nine feet long, one white, one green 
! and one pink. The fourth one holds the end of 
these strips, the other three must accurately and 
artistically braid them. A prize of pigs made from 
cooky dough, soap or yard goods such as gingham 
or calico should be offered. 


In view of the fact that a teacher often desires 
a few easy games to use on special days in his 
home room or during a class period, the following 
are given for use on St. Patrick’s day: 

IrRtsH PATTER 
(The answers begin with p-a-t.) 
ANSWERS 

. A government grant to an inventor. Patent 
. A nursery game. Pat-a-cake 
. One who loves his country. Patriot 
A dressmaker’s aid. Pattern 
. An open inner court. Patio 
. A mend. Patch 
. A South American region. Patagonia 
. A sound of rain. Patter 
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Scholastic Radio Guild 


announces 


RADIO PLAYS 


for School Use 
No Royalties 


Read what an English teacher has 


to say about one of the Radio 
Guild Plays: 


The Radio Guild play, The State Versus 
Joe Miller, I had read aloud by students in 
all my classes. I selected good readers, 


naturally. They made no effort to put in | 


sound effects, but simply read the lines ac- 
cording to their own ideas. I have never 
seen anything which so absorbed high school 
studen‘s. They were more than fascinated 
by it; it was life itself to them. 


I suddenly realized that too many of the 
literary forms given to high school students 
are written by adul‘s, for adults, in an 
adult world. That’s why youth is bored by 
them. They know their own problems, and 
will accept a tragical outcome. 


Try them in your classes. You will 
find that your students will be fas- 
cinated by other Scholastic Radio 
Guild Plays, too. There are thirty- 
one of these plays on such subjects as 
Literature, History, Music, Science 
and Invention, portraying incidents in 
the lives of such people as Robes- 
pierre, Schubert, Keats, Jefferson, 
Jane Addams. 


Write for the catalogue listing plays 
with synopses, and make your selec- 
tion. You will find quite a number 
along the line you are teaching now. 


Price of single scripts, 25c. For ad- 
ditional copies of same script, 10c. 


SCHOLASTIC BooKSHOP 


801 Chamber of Commerce Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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10. 
11. 


12 


— 


. An island 


. A poison 
. An author 


mrt wD 


. Currency 


. An artist's colony 
. A tree 
. A plum 


. A doctor’s caller. Patient 
The top of one’s head. Pate 
A girl’s name. Patricia 
A patron saint. Patrick 


; GREENS 
(The answers to these contain the letters 
g-r-e-e-n) 
Greenland 
Kate’s her given nameGreenaway 
Paris Green 
John Greenleaf Whittier 
Wintergreen 
Creenback 


An essence 


( 


7. Inexper enced person Greenhorn 


Greenwich Village 
Evergreen 
Green Gage 


IrtisH STEW 


This Irish stew is concocted from things and 
places related to Ireland. 


Decipher its ingredients. 


new do — 


ANSWERS 
Reemdal Lies Emerald Isle 


Vrier Nashonn River Shannon 


Latfesh Belfast 
Lidbun Dublin 
Rock Cork 





6. Nyalber Onest Blarney Stone 


7. Nier Erin 

8. Rihis Bbocserl Irish Cobblers 
9, Archmosks Shamrocks 

10. Kanses Snakes 





To carry out the idea of Irish potatoes in re- 
freshments, serve a tasty po‘ato salad, with green 
and white sandwiches. Cucumbers, olives, lettuce 
and pickles are additional suggestions. For a des- 
ice cream molds featur- 
ing a symbol in keeping with the day and in- 
dividual cup cakes iced with green icing or topped 
with cocoanut. half-dipped in 
green fondant, mnt shamrocks or green gum drops 


sert-refreshment, serve 


green Cashews, 
will make an attractive supplement to the plate. 


Let us not moan like the nerveless Hamlet: 
The world is out of joint; O cursed spite, That 
I was born to set it right, but rather cry with 
Rupert Brooke, as he sailed to the 
paign in Gallipoli: Now God be 
hath matched us with this hour—William 
Faunce. 


hard cam- 
thanked, who 
H. F, 





If you wish to appear agreeable in society you 
must be content to be taught many things which 
you already know.—Lavater. 








THE 


JOURNAL of GEOGRAPHY 


Official Organ of the Natienal Council of Geography Teachers 


Edited by Grorce J. Mitier, State Teachers College, Mankato, Minnesota 


This magazine, monthly for the school year, is devoted to the constant improvement in the 
teaching of geography. Every teacher. of this subject will find aid both as to contents and 


method. 

CONTENTS OF A TYPICAL ISSUE 
Gandia: A Vignette of the Huertas of Valencia, Spditiu...c.cccsscsecsesessesssseressesesesseees E. H. G. Dosry 
Geography of Ethiopia and International Relations..iccccsccscsseseeesssecesssrsssseseeseeees A. RusseE_t OLIVER 
A Profile in a Dairy Region of Southeasicrn Wisconsin....ccsssssrerssesercesssseseeseeerecees LoyaL Duranp 


Modern Geography and Current Events... 


EEE SERS Dip BRS aE epee OFT Witits H. MILier 


Subscription price $2.50 a year. Sent free with membership to the National Council of 


Geography Teachers. Annual dues $2.00. 


Published by 


A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 


3333 Elston Avenue 
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PERSONAL AND COMMUNITY HEALTH, 
by Clair Elsmere Turner. Published by The C. 
V. Mosby Company, 1935. 680 pages. 


This book is now in its fourth edition. It is in 
keeping with the feelings and interests of the 
times. Its style is readable and its scope is wide, 
which makes it suitable to be used as a textbook. 
It represents the latest thoughts of leading hy- 
gienists and it is written from both personal and 
community viewpoints. Anyone who is looking for 
a comprehensive book on this subject will get 
satisfaction here. It is a book written for study, 
rather than for casual reading, but it is a book 
well worthy of study. 

MAKE A JOB FOR YOURSELF, by Pauline 

Cleaver. Published by McGraw-Hill, 1936. 238 

pages. 


Those who ask, “What can I do?” in the 


of gainful work will get an answer here. It sug- 


way 


gests ways of supplementing one’s present income 
through spare-time activity and also of supporting 
oneself in time of need. The author gives nu- 
merous ac‘ual experiences of people who have been 
particularly successful in making jobs for them- 
selves. The book is full of common sense and good 
counsel written in a style that is readable. Stu- 
dents who are facing the problem of making a 
living will want what this book has to offer. 
BUILDING CHARACTER AND PERSON- 
ALITY, by William A. Wheatley, Professor of 
Education, and Royce R. Mallory, Professor of 
English, S‘ate Teachers College, 
Penn. Published by Ginn and Co., 1936. 


pages. 


Edinb« ro, 
36) 


This is a discussion text in orientation and guid- 
ance for high school students. While the authors 
go to the root of the matter of attitude in pre- 
paring young people to accept guidance, they also 


assist students in becoming orientated to their en- 


vironment, in building up character and person- 
ality, and then in giving themselves in service to 
the world about them. 

Part one takes an inven‘ory of our personality 
wealth and explores our mental activities, while 
part two suggests how we may more profitably 
invest ourselves in our human world. 


The authors have taken particular notice of the 
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att.tude which adolescents 


have toward the guidance of parents and teachers. 


negative many young 
They remedy this situation by examining in con- 
siderable detail the mental life, how and why we 
think, feel, and act as human beings, and thus 
lay a firm foundation for desirable habits 
skills and for right a’titudes and high ideals. 

Guidance, personal and vocational, which is an 


and 


increasingly important phase of mod rn education, 

is here presented in such a friendly spirit that 

adolescents will really take it. 

GET IT RIGHT! by John B. Opdycke. Pub- 
lished by Funk & Wagnalls Co, 1935, 560 pages. 
This book is a very useful cyclopedia of cor- 

rect English usage. The chapters on abbrevia- 
tions, capitalization, figures of speech, grammar, 
pluralization, punctuation, spelling, word study, 
library self-service, etc. make this a valuable ref- 
erence book which should be available in every 
public library. The book is full of valuable mate- 
rial which every user of written English desires 
to have at finger-tips. 

BEACON LIGHTS OF LITERATURE, BOOK 
ONE, by Rudolph W. Chamberlain, Editor of 
the Citizen-Advertiser, Auburn, New York, and 
Edwin B. Richards, Head of the English De- 

High School, Easton 

Pennsylvania. Published by Iroquois Publishing 


Co.. Inc.; 1931. 


partment, Junior-Senior 


943 pages. 


The young reader’s enjoyment was the foremost 
consideration in compiling this first book, for the 
ninth year, of the Beacon Lights of Literature 
series. The authors have also remembered the or- 
ganization of literature by its division into types, 
the latest teaching trends, and the requirements of 
the College Entrance Examination Board. 

In this collection of thrilling narratives em- 
phasis is laid on physical action in all of the six 
sections—short story, novel, epic, ballad, American 
poetry, and drama. Further interest is aroused by 
many unusual portraits of writers, lists of thought 
auestions appended to each unit, and lists of sug- 
gestive reading. 

Some choice of material is possible since the 
book contains more than enough material for a 
full year’s reading. Teachers and students alike 
will be enthusiastic about this interesting organiza- 
tion of favorite narratives. 
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FOR IMPROVEMENT 


IDEAS 

Donovan worked in a factory where they en- 
couraged the staff to put forward ideas for the 
smoother working of the business. 

One morning he was shown into the office of 
the chairman, and announced that he had thought 
of a way of ensuring that none of the hands 
would be late in the future. 

“That sounds good,” said the chairman. “How 
do you propose to do it?” 

“Sure and that’s aisy, sorr,’ said Donovan. “The 
last man in blows the whistle.”’—-Texas Outlook. 

Cw 
Wuat For? 

First Electrician: “Have we any four-volt, two- 
watt bulbs? 

Second Electrician: “For what?” 

F. E.: “No, two.” 

S. E.: “Two what?” 


F. E.: “Yes.”—American Boy. 


cw 


” 


1880: When I went to bed 
when I was told. 


1928: Oh, Granny, wherever was your person- 


was your age | 


ality ?>—Better Drama. 
Cw 
THE SALT OF THE EARTH 
Ist Salesman: You're a salesman, too? What do 
you sell? 
2nd Salesman: Salt. 
lst Salesman: I’m a salt seller, too. 
2nd Salesman: Shake.-—The Railsplitter. 
GHW 
WHEN Jokes WERE NEW 
Whatever trouble Adam had 
No man in days of yore 
Could say when Adam told a joke 
I’ve heard that one before. 


MUTUAL 

It was Timothy’s first day at school. He walked 
up to the teacher’s desk and announced: “I ain’t 
got no pencil!” 

Shocked a‘ his teacher ex- 
claimed: “Oh, Timothy, I have no pencil.” 

A sympathetic look crossed the small boy’s 
face, and he replied: “You ain't, either? Well, 
we're both in the same fix.” 


expression, the 
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ADVANTAGES 


The house agent decided to be quite frank with 
his latest clients. 

“Of course,” he began, “this house has one or 
two drawbacks which I feel I must mention It js 
bounded on the north by the gasworks, on the 
south by an india-rubber works, on the east by 
a vinegar factory, and in the west there is a 
glue-boiling establishment.” 

“Good heavens!” gasped the husband “Fancy 
showing us such a place. What a neighborhood!” 

“Quite so,” replied the agent. “But there are 
advantages. The rent is cheap, and you can always 
tell which way the wind is blowing!” 

Cw 
Tops 

The height of something or other is a dumb 
girl turning a deaf ear to a blind date. 

fom we) 

Chemistry Professor—‘How can you make an- 
tifreeze ?” 

Bright One—‘Hide her woolen pajamas.” 
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